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Play-writing. 


By C, E. MEETKERKE. 


LETTER, addressed to tke Editor of the Figaro, by 
Alexandre Dumas, /i/s, contains very valuable advice, 
well worth learning by heart by every would-be dramatist 
—by all, as he describes it, ‘ gui ont la prétention de faire 
du théatre, 
No better authority on the subject could be found than 
the author of the most popular of modern plays, who has 
his own and his still more illustrious father’s experience of more 
than half a century to guide him; and one may safely take it for 
granted that the convictions he puts before us are a part of his own 
personal knowledge. 

In the first place, he explains that the art of play-writing is 
altogether a distinctive art ; and he even goes so far as to assert that. 
a man may be a great historian, a great romancist, a great poet, and 
have no aptitude whatever for the theatre; on the other hand, he 
may be unable to write correctly—a wretched poet, and incapable of 
every other literary form, but still be a first-rate dramatist, that is to 
say, endowed with the rare faculty of putting into action his owm 
and other people’s ideas. 

It appears that in Paris there are two subsidized theatres—the 
Théatre Francais and the Odéon. It is only to these that the un- 
known writer can apply, for the rest, being private enterprises just 
able to keep afloat, are highly disinclined to run risks. It is, on the 
face of it, unlikely that the director of a theatre, who experiences the 
eternal difficulty of making two ends meet, should chance a probable 
loss in favor of a beginner. “To do this,” says Dumas, “there must 
either be a great paucity of plays, or he must believe in the work 
itself ; and the second hypothesis is not more tenable than the first, 
Directors of theatres, as a rule, have no other opinion than that of the 
public, and only care to provide what the public is known to desire, 
The question of art is indifferent to them, or should they be accessible 


to any such considerations, these have to be sacrificed to the taste 
of the crowd.” 
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The only way in which a beginner can approach these close-shut 
doors is to address himself to one of those who have already effected 
an entrance, and this is usually done with two rather contradictory 
sentiments: a strong desire to utilize, for his own proper benefit, the 
peculiar faculty by which the known author has achieved success, 
and an immense contempt for this faculty, which appears to him a 
very secondary one. The self-confident novice, convinced of the 
possession of observation, originality, style, feels to a certain degree, 
humiliated at finding himself compelled:to submit to the implacable 
exigencies of a calling to which he believes the privileged dramatist 
owes all his success. “When the privileged author,” continues 
Dumas, “is genial, kind-hearted, fertile of resource, as was my 
father—endowed at once with the critical faculty and the power of 
combination and assimilation, he receives the visitor encouragingly. 
He makes him read his piece aloud, which, if he have any intelligence 
and good faith, prepares him to be, in some degree, his own judge; 
for in hearing the work, he is not only the author—that is, partial— 
he becomes actor and auditor, and he is in a position to see his 
failings, contradictions, and obscurities.” 

As to the critic, at the end of one or two scenes, he knows if the 
reader is born or not for scenic form, and he only listens to the rest 
out of interest or complaisance. If the young author is talented, 
they understand each other at once; the master tells him all he 
needs to know, and the débiitant corrects himself. He enters the 
ranks a little sooner or a little later—but he enters; he becomes a 
colleague, a rival, but as he is intelligent, he remains a friend. The 
ingratitude of Racine to Moliére is exceptional ; as exceptional as the 
genius of both. 

But suppose the piece is radically bad in conception and execution, 
the author has to be told so with courtesy, but still with unmistakeable 
candour, and an enemy is made then and there. If across faulty execu 
tion something original and hopeful appears, the benevolent critic 
encourages the novice and says, “take your play and bring it back to 
me corrected on the lines which I have indicated.” 

The author retires quite elated, and instead of becoming an enemy 
on the spot—he only does so a little later. 

In this way. 

He finds it no easy matter to carry out the rapid suggestions what 
to add and what to leave; he cannot improve the piece because he 
does not possess the especial faculty which alone could enable him to 
do it. He takes it back worse than it was before, and then the master, 
touched with the hopeless efforts of the novice, and with all the good 
reasons which poverty and emptiness describe so well, is apt to say, 
“Leave me your manuscript, I will set it to rights.” 

Nine times out of ten the work is incapable of arrangement ; to 
adapt, to transform, is clearly hopeless; at the first touch the whole 
thing tumbles to pieces. A drama turns into a farce, or vice versd ; 
there is nothing left of the original, but still the first right belongs 
to another. He becomes your collaborateur, and, until the piece is 
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represented, he thinks his own the best; if it succeeds, he declares he 
has written every word. Self-love takes umbrage, imputations, 
recriminations, ending in a ridiculous rupture, sometimes in a still 
more ridiculous duel. C'est charmant! 

Not so many years ago it was written in France, “ Our century has 
been destined to behold one of the most curious phenomena which 
has ever risen on the horizon of letters. We speak of the strange 
crochet, which has latterly entered into the heads of authors, to join 
themselves together in twos or threes to make a genius!” 

Eugéne Scribe was one of the first play-writers to adopt this 
system, and it was said of him that, not content only to do his own 
work, he undertook that of other people, and so transformed their 
scenes that the original author failed to recognise them. He thought 
it a point of honour to re-model all the plots that were offered to him, 
substituting a dialogue of his own, finding new incidents, inventing 
new situations. A well-known story, good enough to bear repetition, 
istold of him. Dupin, having brought him a very poor composition, 
he set to work to alter it completely, and in about three weeks’ time 
invited the author to dinner, and to accompany him to the “Gymnase,” 
The play began, and Dupin whispered “Very good! excellent! a 
capital plot! capital characters;’’ and then, when it was over, 
“Diable! the worst of it is that one of the situations reminds me of 
a scene in our play.” : 

The curtain fell, and the piece was announced for repetition by 
the authors, Messieurs Scribe and Dupin. 

“Bah!” said Scribe, “itis a bad father who doesn’t know his own 
children.” 

There was a bon mot went the round of the Academy when Scribe 
took a vacant chair, to the effect that it was not a chair should be 
offered to the dramatist, but a bench to accommodate his forty- 
eight “ collaborateurs.” 

But to return to Dumas. 

Although he quotes La Bruyére’s saying, that “71 n’y a pas de chef 
d'euvre a deux,” and La Rochefoucault’s “il y a de bons marriages 
—il n’y a pas de delicieux,” he still maintains that the only way for a 
known author to assist a rising one is to enter into collaboration 
with him; and it is certainly not every known author who is dis- 
posed to risk his reputation—to alter his line of work and lessen 
himself by collaboration. 

There is a pitfall, against which a recent critic thinks fit to warn 
the rising dramatist, a fault which he thinks belongs especially to the 
theatre of our own day, and to Alexandre Dumas in particular, He 
asserts that a practical aim, a social mission, has taken the plaee of a 
simple analyse of the passions which until now has been deemed the 
proper province of the stage. For his own part he asks nothing more 
than the excitement “ of the more agreeable emotions and the liveliest 
of mental pleasures.” Anything further seems to M. Félix Moreau 
to trench impertinently on professional business. 

We should not certainly take a stall at the Lyceum or the Théatre 
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Francais to enlighten our minds on certain social or legal questions, 
but in play-writing, as much as in any other kind of fiction, there 
must be a serious conception of life and society, and a literary man 
has as perfect a right to make a phase of jurisdiction his theme, as a 
Judge in Chancery would have to write an every-day novel, if such 
should be his fancy. 

Moreover, a lengthened study of the enigmatical dictum of “art 
for art” is not likely to be of much benefit to the young writer who 
may reasonably claim to make use of whatever subject seems to him 
good and interesting. It will be found a far more profitable use of 
time to come to the advice of Dumas in the matter, for it is eminently 
clear and practical. 

“What advice shall I give to beginners? I shall advise them to 
begin at the beginning: that is to say, instead of attacking the 
theatre by a great piece in five acts, which requires too great self- 
confidence, and may involve too great a sacrifice on the part of the 
manager, to attack it by a work of more modest proportions, in one 
act or two acts. It is thus that Scribe, Augier, Sardou, Meilhac, and 
others have begun. In these latter days Meilhac and Halevy have 
shewn what importance and what charm can be given to a piece in 
one act. The secret is to have an original idea, and to smother it 
with wit and fancy. 

That done, the débitant should address himself to any of the 
above-named authors, 07 to him who writes this letter. There is not 
one of us who would not be happy, if the piece is good, to introduce 
it, and the manager for whom a piece in one act may sometimes prove 
a good thing without ever being a bad one, will be more accessible 
and more indulgent. 

The piece once represented, criticism, which has a hundred voices 
now-a-days, and is more ready to discover new talent than to welcome 
the old, will give its sanction to the débiitant. He will have entered 
into the arena modestly by the little door without disturbing anyone 
—but he will have entered. He will owe nothing, or next to nothing, 
to his great precursors ; he will be self-made—amour propre will not 
suffer—disputes will be avoided—swords sheathed !—and the possessor 
of an unpublished piece in five acts will not come forward, twenty 
years after it has been written and submitted to five competent 
judges who have all condemned it, to give public vent to a suspicion 
that one of the authors, to whom it has been communicated, and who 
has an accoutrement of three hundred volumes and sixty-five pieces 
in five acts, has confiscated this particular one ! 

As a final direction, I will here set down the simple recipe for 
play-writing, which I hold from the very author thus calumniated— 
who was wy father and my master. 

If you want to write a play, remember this rule : 
The first act clear ; 
The second short ; 
And interest everywhere.” 


SS 
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Edward S. Willard : 


A Biographical and Critical Sketch, 
By WILLIAM DAVENPORT ADAMS, 


‘OOD Americans, when they die, go to Paris.” Good 

fe", English actors, before they die, must go to America. 

That appears to be the inevitable thing in these later 

times. It has always been so, more or less. The 

foundations of the American Theatre were laid by 

English emigrants; and from the days of William and 

Lewis Hallam there has been a constant flow of English histrionic 

talent in the direction of the United States, where, alas! too many 

of our ablest actors have elected to take up their abode in perma- 

nence. Of recent years the flood America-wards has been fuller and 

more regular than ever. Formerly an English cachet was thought 

necessary to the American “star”; now the English “ star” crosses 

the Atlantic, not only to gratify a justifiable ambition, but to make 

money, if he can. Why should he not? Absence makes the heart 

grow fonder—“ of someone else,’’ says the cynic; but the English 

public never forgets its favourites, and does not feel offended so long 
as they do not stay away too long or run away too often. 

Mr. Willard is going to America earlier in his career than is usual 
with English candidates for American suffrages, but that is to his 
advantage rather than otherwise. He is in the first flush of his 
maturity as an artist. He is only thirty-seven years of age, having 
been born in 1853; but he has been twenty-one years on' the stage, 
and during that time has done a large amount of varied work. He 
has been a popular actor in London for the last nine years, and in 
that period may be said to have made several successive and con- 
current reputations—among others as the “polished villain” par 
excellence, as a strong character-actor, and as a “leading man” of 
vigour and charm. Latterly he has had a theatre of his own, and 
his future is of interest to all genuine lovers of the stage. He is 
one of the “rising hopes ” of the theatrical world, and, as he is about 
to challenge the verdict of playgoers across the sea, the present 
seems a convenient moment for sketching his career in the past, 
and thus supplying material for a forecast of his possible career in 
the future. 

Mr. Willard made his first appearance on the boards at the Theatre 
Royal, Weymouth, in the réle of the second officer in “ The Lady of 
Lyons,” on Boxing Day, 1869. He had had, it seems, no ex- 
perience as an amateur, but came straight to the stage from the com- 
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mercial pursuits in which he had been engaged. As a playgoer, 
however, he had carefully studied the “ business” of the stage, and 
that, doubtless, was of service to him in his first attempts. Concerning 
his doings as a novice, I may be brief. For a time, we are told, he 
“went” the western “circuit,” afterwards goingas “responsible utility” 
to Glasgow, where he happened to meet the late E. A. Sothern. 
By that popular actor he was engaged for a tour, during which he 
was seen as Captain De Boots in “ Dundreary Married and Settled,” 
Mr. Smith in “David Garrick” (a small comic part), and Asa 
Trenchard in “Our American Cousin.” After that, he played 
during several “ stock” seasons—at Plymouth, Scarborough, Belfast, 
Dublin (where he got his first “chance” as John Ferne in “ Pro- 
gress”), Birkenhead, Newcastle (where he played William in 
“ Black Eye’d Susan”), Scarborough again (where he was seen as 
Blenkinsop in “An Unequal Match”), Sunderland (where Messrs. 
Harry Monkhouse and William Mackintosh were the low comedians), 
Newcasile again (where he first essayed Romeo, Macduff, and Iago), 
and Bradford (where he represented such characters as Falconbridge 
in “King John,” Wellborn in “A New Way to Pay Old Debis,” 
Hardress Cregan, and the O’Grady in “ Arrah na Pogue”). At Brad- 
ford he made a special mark as Edmund in “ King Lear,” which, I 
believe, he is inclined to look upon as the beginning of the long line 
of “‘villains” as whose representative he was destined to come first 
into prominence. Between the two last-named engagements he went 
on tour with Mr. Sefton’s company, playing Leucippe in “ Pygmalion 
and Galatea ” and Chrysal in “ The Palace of Truth.” 

Marrying in 1875—his wife being the young and clever actress, 
Miss Emily Waters—Mr. Willard, on Boxing Day, made his first 
appearance before London audiences. The locale was Covent Garden 
Theatre, and the play “ A Roland for an Oliver,” in which he sus- 
tained the réle of Alfred Highflyer. The little piece was 
played before the pantomime ; as was also a very much more notable 
work—no less an one than “The Merchant of Venice,” in which Mr. 
Willard was the Antonio to the Shylock of Charles Rice, the Bassanio 
of Mr. Herbert Standing, the Jessica of Mrs. Willard, and Miss 
Brennan’s Portia. About this time, likewise, Mr. Willard appeared at 
the Alexandra Palace, where he interpreted Charles Courtley in 
“London Assurance,” with the late Charles Harcourt as his com- 
panion, Dazzle. 

After this, Mr. Willard had a long spell of work in the provinces— 
work of the most miscellaneous, but most valuable; kind—valuable 
in disciplining and developing the capacity of the player. Mr. 
Willard is no mushroom actor, springing to the front at one leap, 
and lacking stamina to keep his footing. His reputation is based upon 
a long and thorough training for the success and distinction that he 
now enjoys. “Stock” seasons once more absorbed his energies— 
seasons at such places as Sheffield, Newcastle, Scarborough and 
Bradford. To this period belong his Edgar in “King Lear,” his 
Eugene Aram, his Orlando Middlemark in “A Lesson in Love,” 
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his Sydney Daryl in “ Society,” his Horace Holmcroft in “The New 
Magdalen,” and his Robert Folliott in “The Shaughraun ”—very 
good examples of the omnium gatherum of réles by the aid of 
which he was building up a histrionic method of his own. 

At the close of 1876 Mr. Willard was once more invited to take 
part in the performances at Covent Garden, but he preferred to re- 
main in the country, going first to Liverpool and Birmingham, 
“specially engaged ” for Hector Placide in “Led Astray.” Later in 
the spring he joined the Joseph Eldred troupe, and it was while on 
tour with it that he played (at Glasgow in July, 1877) Dubosc and 
Lesurques in “ The Lyons Mail ”’—impersonations which were very 
highly praised. In September he began an engagement, extending 
over nearly seven months, as “leading man” in support of Miss Helen 
Barry. This was a turning-point in his career, in more respects than 
one. Among the parts he now undertook were those of Macbeth, 
Claude Melnotte, Lord Clancarty, Sir Peter Teazle, Sir Harcourt 
Courtley, and Arkwright in “Arkwright’s Wife ”—thereby once 
more illustrating his versatility. A long time was destined to elapse 
before he should play Macbeth in London. Meanwhile, he seems 
to have been omnivorous in his tastes and sympathies. He received 
many special engagements. He was seen at Liverpool as Benedick, 
and at Sunderland as Charles Surface. On tour with Edward Saker 
and Lionel Brough, he played Young Marlow, as well as Frank 
Annesley in “The Favourite of Fortune,” and he appeared succes- 
sivelyas Hamand Peggottyin “Little Em’ly.” At length, in July, 1878, 
Mr. Willard (with his wife) began a three-years’ connection with the 
travelling company of Mr. William Duck. This also was an interest- 
ing event in his history ; though not much was to be gained, in the 
way of fame, by playing such parts as Charles Middlewick in “Our 
Boys,” Augustus Vere in “ Married in Haste.” Lionel Leveret in * Old 
Soldiers,” and Jack Dudley in “ Ruth’s Romance.” On the other 
hand, the young artist had the opportunity of creating the part of 
Fletcher in Byron’s “ Uncle” (brought out originally at Dublin) ; and 
it was at this juncture that he first appeared in a piece by Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones—that writer’s “Elopement,” one of the earliest of his 
efforts. 

In 1881 Mr. Willard was acting in London again. During 
the last fortnight of his term with Mr. Duck, whose company 
was then at Brighton, he was engaged to play in the afternoons at 
the Imperial (Aquarium) Theatre, where he repeated his Sir Har- 
court Courtley, and appeared for the first time as De Lesparre in “ Led 
Astray ” and Hayes in “ Arkwright’s Wife.” This was a rather ex- 
hausting fortnight for him: to play in the afternoon in London, 
and in the evening at Brighton, was no mean strain upon his physical 
strength. For the next six months he remained in London, partly 
resting, partly working. Under the latter head came his appearances 
at the Alexandra Palace as Frank Hawthorne in “ Extremes,” Cyril 
in “ Cyril’s Success,” Sir Thomas Clifford in “The Hunchback,” and 
Charles Surface—the last-named part being played under exceptional 
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circumstances. Mr. Willard had had no rehearsals for the perform- 
ance, and went on to the stage as Charles without having previously 
met any of his colleagues in the representation. Mr. Fred Leslie, by 
the way, was the Sir Peter Teazle of the occasion. 

We now come to another and very decisive turning-point in Mr. 
Willard’s career—his engagement at the Princess’s Theatre. In 1881 
Mr. Wilson Barrett was at the head of that establishment, where he 
had just produced “ Frou Frou” with Madame Modjeska, and “ The 
Old Love and the New” with Miss E:stlake as Lilian and himself 
as John Stratton. Mr. Willard, present at a performance of the latter 
play, met Mr. Henry Herman, who had formerly been acting man- 
ager for Miss Barry, and was now connected with the Princess’s. 
Remembering what he had seen Mr. Willard do on tour, he suggested 
him for the réle of Clifford Armytage in “The Lights o’ London,” 
which was to be Mr. Barrett’s next production ; and Mr. Barrett, who 
had seen Mr, Willard play a “villain” 7éle at Hull, concluded the 
engagement, which was destined to last for close upon five years, 
with benefit to both parties concerned. 

Mr. Willard’s Clifford Armytage was at once recognised as an 
intense and vigorous piece of acting, and the considerable 
effect produced by it was enhanced by his next assumption— 
that of Philip Royston in “The Romany Rye.” It was not, 
however, till “The Silver King” was produced that he made his 
first great London success. It was his “Spider” (Captain Skinner) 
which marked him out decisively as a coming man. It was long 
since anything so easy, polished, and demonic had been witnessed 
in a metropolitan theatre. The personality as well as the art of the 
actor profoundly stirred the public, and, from that day to this, each 
of his successive impersonations has been awaited with keen curiosity. 

His next part at the Princess’s was that of the Holy Clement in 
“ Claudian,” in which he had little opportunity for the display of his 
best qualities. Asan elocutionary feat, it was, however, remarkable ; 
and more chances were given to him in the 7éle which followed 
—that of the King in “ Hamlet”—a character to which, it will be 
remembered, he assigned a naturalness and a vraisemblance suck as 
had not been imparted to it within the memory of living playgoers. 
It was delightfully convincing, and had much to do with making Mr. 
Barrett’s interesting revival acceptable to “the judicious.” After 
this came Sextus Tarquin in “The Household Gods” of Bulwer 
Lytton. I thought more highly of that play than most of my 
confreres did, and I still feel that it ought to have succeeded, if 
only by virtue of the good “literature” in it, and the boldness 
with which the central situation was handled. Junius, however, 
was nota “star” part; and when one recalls the play, it is the 
figure of the sensual and profligate Tarquin that is most clearly 
brought before the intellectual eye. This, I venture to think, was 
one of the most finished of Mr. Willard’s impersonations at the 
Princess’s —rivalied only by his admirably cynical Glaucias in 
that powerful but depressing drama, “Clito.” Glaucias was a 
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triumph, not only of acting, but of “make-up”; it was a genuine 
dramatic picture, boldly drawn and highly coloured. With Ezra 
Promise in “The Lord Harry” Mr. Willard did all that was 
possible. How inferior it was, however, as a 7ré/e, to that which im- 
mediately preceded it—Mark Lezzard in “Hoodman Blind”! In 
this Mr. Willard gave a wholly fresh interpretation of villainy excited 
and sustained by lawless and ungovernable passion. It is notable, 
indeed, that, numerous as are the stage “ villains” that Mr. Willard 
has been called upon to portray, they can all be readily differentiated 
the one from the other. They have never been monotonously simi- 
lar. They have always had a separate individuality. 

During his stay at the Princess’s, Mr. Willard took part in several 
interesting afternoon performances outside of that theatre. Thus, at 
the Crystal Palace, in February and March, 1882, he played Duns- 
combe Dunscombe in “ M.P.,” and Lord Ptarmigant in “Society ”»— 
excellent studies of character. Later in the same year came his 
notable assumption, at the Gaiety, of King William in “ Lady Clan- 
carty,” an impersonation which secured for him very many admirers. 
At another matinée, he created the part of De Vasseur in Miss Brun- 
ton’s “ Won by Honours;” and at yet another, he was seen as Rawdon 
Scudamore in “Hunted Down,” in which Mr. Irving made one of his 
earliest successes. At the Crystal Palace one afternoon, Mr. Willard 
played for the first time Master Walter in “The Hunchback,” a very 
thoughtful effort, which he repeated six years later at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, the Julias of the two occasions being Miss Pateman 
and Miss Fortescue. Admirable and effective, however, as was Master 
Walter, it was excelled, perhaps, in both qualities by Mr. Willard’s 
Tom Pinch, played at the Crystal Palace in February, 1883. This 
was the first 7é/e of the purely emotional kind that the actor had 
attempted, and the praises it evoked must have been very gratifying 
to him, The vein then struck was one in which Mr. Willard has since 
wrought with conspicuous effect. On the day after making this 
“hit,” he made another as Wildrake in “The Love Chase” at the 
Adelphi, and, as he was then appearing nightly at the Princess’s, we 
have here an instance of an actor playing three varied parts within 
forty-eight hours. A month later came a matinée of “Cymbeline,” 
with Miss Wallis as the Imogen, and Mr. Willard as the lachimo, 
the latter being one more successful effort in a genre of which the 
player was past-master. Thirty-nine appearances at the Princess’s, 
as the hero of “The Romany Rye,” during the absence of Mr. 
Barrett, complete the list of Mr. Willard’s impersonations during 
this eventful period. 

In 1886 Mr. Willard parted company with Mr. Barrett, not caring 
to go with him to, America. Possibly our typical “ villain,” as he had 
by that time become, desired fresh histrionic worlds to conquer. 
Certain it is that, from this date onwards, he appears to have 
welcomed all available opportunities for showing that his powers ran 
by no means in one groove. At the Haymarket he played James 
Ralston in “Jim the Penman,” Tony Saxon in “ Hard Hit,” and 
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Geoffrey Delamayn in “ Man and Wife.” Delamayn, as drawn by the 
dramatist, is an irredeemable brute, and Mr. Willard attacked him 
boldly ; but the “ penman ” had some sympathetic points, which his 
new interpreter was careful to bring out. In Tony Saxon Mr. Willard 
took, so far as the majority of London playgoers were concerned, 
a wholly new departure, for Saxon was, to begin with, an old man, and 
moreover, he was a genial one withal. The playgoers and critics who 
had not seen Mr. Willard’s Tom Pinch at the Crystal Palace, 
opened their eyes wide when they found the whilom “ Spider,” Tar- 
quin, and Glaucias, giving form and colour to a benevolent veteran. 
During this engagement Mr. Willard had played, at a charity 
matinée at the Criterion, Captain Hawkesley in “ Still Waters Run 
Deep ”—a réle of which he had had experience, and for which he had 
been commended, in the country. This Hawkesley had not the 
“ swagger ” usually bestowed upon him by his representatives ; but 
he had just that insinuating devilry which might be expected to 
fascinate “weak women” like Mrs. Sternhold and Mrs. Mildmay. 
At another matinée—this time at the Lyceum—Mr. Willard confirmed 
and deepened the impression made by his Tony Saxon. He “ created” 
Coranto, the kindly, wise physician in Mr. Calmour’s “Amber 
Heart,” and made it clear for all time that he could portray with 
delightful effect the good as well as the bad elements in human nature. 
It was in this play, I think, that the charm of Mr. Willard’s 
voice and the soundness of his elocution caused themselves to be 
specially remarked. They had been notable in one or two parts, such 
as Claudius and Glaucias; but they had never made themselves so 
powerfully felt as in the impressive speeches given to Coranto. 
However, Mr. Willard was doomed not to dally long with the 
poetic muse. After appearing fer a brief period at the Gaiety as 
the villain (Gonzales) in Miss Harwood’s “ Loyal Love ”—a character 
which he contrived to render human—he entered upon an engage- 
ment at the Olympic which was destined to be characterized by yet 
more studies in theatrical “villainy.” It was at this theatre that he 
represented successively Dick Dugdale in “The Pointsman,” The 
Tiger in “ The Ticket of-Leave Man,” Count Freund in “ Christina,” 
and Danella in “ To the Death ’—all of them very happily individual- 
ized, after the manner which constitutes one of the secrets of Mr. 
Willard’s success. “The Tiger” was remarkable for the consummate 
skill of its make-up—a skill so great that, in one of the scenes, the 
audience was for some little while in doubt as to the actor’s identity. 
Fortunately, these excursions into the fields of dramatic vice were 
mitigated by occasional rambles in other directions. Thus, for a 
short period, Mr. Willard represented at the Olympic the chivalrous 
hero in “ Held by the Enemy,” playing with dignity and force, and 
showing, for the first time since he became popular in London, that 
he could make honvurable love with all the persuasiveness, and more 
than the manliness, of the professional jewne premier. Here, again, 
was a new revelation of his capacity. Later, at a Prince of Wales’s 
matinée, he re-appeared as Hayes, in “Arkwright’s Wife ”—a sort of 
avant courier of Cyrus Blenkarn in “The Middleman.” 
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At a matinée at the Olympic in May, 1888, Mr. Willard 
played Macbeth to the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Bandmann. It was an 
unwise thing to do, for such a representation must needs be more 
or less of the “scratch” sort, and could not be a satisfactory medium 
for bringing before the London public a thoughtful Shakespearean 
conception. Mr. Willard had no opportunity of showing how he 
would put “ Macbeth” upon the stage, orof submitting a mellowand 
individual impersonation of the title part. Still, the occasion was 
interesting, and at least suggested the belief that, some day, Mr. 
Willard would give a memorable rendering of this tragic character. 

But my story is drawing toa close. It is not necessary to insist 
upon the more recent incidents in Mr. Willard’s professional career, 
for they have a place in the memory of all playgoers. As Sir Darrell 
Erne in * The Monk’s Room,” Mr. Willard had the opportunity of 
playing a sympathetic véle, and his association with Mr. Lart, in 
connection with this piece, led up naturally to the joint Willard- 
Lart régime at the Shaftesbury Theatre, which lasted until a month 
or two ago. With the Shaftesbury, indeed, there will always be 
allied the greatest triumph of Mr. Willard’s life, so far—his creation 
of the réles of Cyrus Blenkarn in “The Middleman” and Judah 
Llewellyn in “ Judah.” The former impersonation represents at this 
moment the high-water mark of his histrionic achievement. Judah 
Llewellyn has quiet intensity, élevation, dignity, and eloquence ; 
but Cyrus Blenkarn comes nearer to our hearts—sways not only our 
intellect but our feelings, carrying us away in the whirlwind of his 
alternate agony and joy. Mr. Willard has appeared at the Shaftes- 
bury as Captain Leslie in “ My Aunt’s Advice” (a matince study in 
light comedy), as Dick Venables in Mr. Law’s play of that name (a 
combination of light comedy and “ villainy”), as the earnest and 
picturesque Filippo in “The Violin Makers,” and as Abraham 
Boothroyd in “The Deacon ” (a “character” part, which the author 
has made by no means consistent in detail). But these, while ex- 
hibiting once more the versatility of the actor, have paled their in- 
effectual fires before his Judah and his Cyrus—the réles in which 
he has secured, once for all, the definite allegiance of the London 
playgoer. 

We have now taken a tolerably close and exhaustive survey of Mr. 
Willard’s past career as an actor. His future in that capacity will be 
keenly. and sympathetically followed. It remains to be seen in 
what directions he will turn his energies—whether he will attempt 
success in one or two great paths, or whether he will endeavour to 
triumph in the most varied fields. He has on his side comparative 
youth, a wide experience, a distinguished reputation, unquestionable 
popularity, an engaging personality, a striking physique, a really 
beautiful voice, a sound histrionic method, keen intellectual 
power, and broad sympathies. What will he do withthem? Will 
he be content to interpret the drama of to-day as illustrated in “ The 
Middleman” and “Judah” ? or will he seek to shine in Shakespeare 
and the classic drama generally ? or will he continue to attempt the 
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most miscellaneous kinds of character and production ? All this is 
hidden in the womb of time. What Mr. Willard’s ambitions may 
be, we none of us know; we do know, though, that he has worked 
hard, essayed everything, succeeded in most things, and been very 
modest withal. A career which has included so many varied suc- 
cesses can hardly do otherwise than progress with advantage both to 
the player himself, and to those who have faith in his capacity. 


oe 


Tinsel Town. 


(For Recitation). 
By CLIFTON BINGHAM. 
No. 2.— A PLAYER’S PRIDE. 





in Tinsel Town, : 

How they blacken all its fairness and cry its dwellers 
down, 

How nothing is too vile to say, too evil to repeat, 

There is not one true life, proud heart, pure thought or 
memory sweet— 

It makes me long to stand me up in the open market-place, 


With a thousand tongues, and throw the lie in each canting, sneering 
face ! 





*Tis then that I think of a story, a story of long ago; 

I see a player upon the stage, and the lights are burning low, 

She plays to a crowded theatre, she hears the ringing applause, 

The hardest heart is softened, the keenest critic thaws. 

They watch her in deep silence, that breaks out now and then 

Into strange uncertain laughter, from women and from men ; 

She watches that sea of faces, before, beyond, above, 

But she looks at one face only—his face—who was once her love! 
‘The man she loved and pitied, she can say that always now, 
Without a touch of heartache, not a flush on cheek or brow; 
‘Though time was, when to think of him meant bitter rushing tears, 
And misery and madness, and a dream of buried years. 

But though she loved him deeply, there was something else beside, 
For even a woman on the stage—an actress—may have pride ! 

For he, you know, was married—was married when they met, 

‘To a woman like a picture, in a gilded framing set ; 
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The cold white face, the haughty eyes, chill-hearted, callous-souled, 
A woman like a statue : as beautiful—and as cold ! 

He had married her for her money, she had married him for rank, 
And she who loved him smiled at this—only himself to thank. 

But then she grew to pity him, and then to love as well, 

Till twenty years of misery in each day seemed to dwell. 


In something like the same strange way they grew from chance-met 
friends 


To lovers, without knowing it—’twas the path that folly wends ; 

Till one day something woke them from the dream that seemed so 
good— 

They saw how deep and black the pit on the brink of which they 
stood. 

They parted, though he prayed her, as a man would who cares, 

To give up all and follow him, and make a new life theirs. 

“We will wander where you will together, you and I, sweetheart ; 

Nothing but Death’s pale angel shall ever bid us part.” 

There rose a picture before her, a vision dimly seen, 

Of two lives drifting through the years, linked, with a world 
between. 

“ No—No!” it was all she said : such a dream was better o’er, 

And if she had said it a thousand times she would not have meant 
it more. : 

They parted ; “ Remember” whispered he, “I shall love you to the 
end, 

If ever you are in need of me, send for me—only send!” 

That very night his mother came, to beg with haughty face 

That she would do the best she could to save him from disgrace ; 

That touched her pride and woke it—but she answered not a word, 

She stood in utter silence, as if she had not heard. 

Then the woman went on further, she spoke of honour and shame, 

And demanded of her his freedom, for sake of their ancient name ? 

Bitter the quarrel that followed, a fever of fierce replies, 

Words that flashed upon angry lips, and hate in scornful eyes. 

The woman who loved, forgot her pride, and wrote a letter that 
night, 

“T will come with you tomorrow !” there was no need more to write. 

To-morrow she went. She can hear éo-day the hurrying of the train, 

The ceaseless flash of the telegraph poles is burnt into her brain ; 

That dreadful rush ever on and on, she knew not, cared not where, 

*T was the journey of a woman to the country called Despair ! 

Thank God, she never got there ; thank Him, she came back again 

In time to play her part that night, in time and not in vain ! 

In the desolate junction waiting-room, he had left her there alone, 

To take their London tickets—her heart was cold as stone ; - 

As she sat, half done the journey that seemed to have taken years, 

The laugh of a little child rang upon her straining ears. 

It seemed to her like a voice from God, sent down to call her back ; 

She slipped through the open door, and out, and across the iron 

track. 
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The train stood waiting for her, so it seemed to her that hour, 
To carry her faster, faster, out of the tempter’s power. 
And as it flew on homeward, under the paling skies, 
The pride came back to her heart again, the tears to her: empty eyes. 
Last night he sat before her, as‘she played upon the stage, 
There was the story of her life, with one old turned-down page ; 
He had his name and honour, rank and a stately bride, 
And she, her work and its reward, and something else—her pride ! 
a ie a * 2 = 
I wonder oft, are all lives fair, hearts true, and memories kind, 
Or are the eyes that see so much, to much about them blind ? 
Oh, you who boast your Godliness, who no good virtue lack, 
Shall all the flock be ostracised, because some sheep are black ? 
Self-righteous ! pass upon thy way ; there’s One who looketh down, 
Tis He shall judge, not we on earth, the sins of Tinsel Town ! 


Se 


“c Three-and-Fourpence.” 
By F. GROVE PALMER. 


4§ OW, what is the meaning of that?” said I, pointing to a 
small mound, about two feet in length, at the foot of an 
old elm tree at the bottom of a garden surrounded by a 
high wall upon which was painted a series of scenes, 
like those that used to bound the prospect in the 
Surrey Gardens, and later in Buffalo Bill’s “Wild 
West” Show. 
Above the mound to which I alluded, was a board eut like a 
tombstone and inscribed thus:— 





ERECTED 
To the Memory of 
THREE-AND-FOURPENCE, 
A True and Faithful Friend, 
Who died August 3, 1886. 
Aged 12 Years. 


We weeping witnessed his sad end, 
We live and mourn a taithfal friend. 








om 
“Well, Mr. Hector, I daresay you'll laugh when I tell you—I 
buried there my old dog.” 
“ But the name ?” 
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“ The name was given to him in this way.” 

And my friend struck a match on the sole of his shoe, lighted his 
churchwarden, and after a few contemplative puffs broke cover as 
follows :— 

“It’s now, as near as possible, sixteen years ago, when my Polly 
was a little trot about three-and-half, that I was driving along that 
road that leads from Slough to Windsor—for I had a horse and trap 
of my own in them days and I had little Poll with me—ah ! she was 
a winsome little wench then, too, matey—and just by where that 
little bridge over the brook, close to Eton, is, we saw an old fellow, 
almost as old as Iam now, with a long smock frock on, cord trowsis 
turned up arid showing his half boots; a little bowler hat, and a 
hickory stick in his hand, limping along, throwing his right foot 
about half a-yard away every time, where it settled at right angles with 
his left, and by his side a white curly bitch with the loveliest little 
pup playing by her, snapping at her tail an’ ceterer, as ever you see, 
Well, as soon as ever little Poll sees that pup, she clapped her littie 
hands an’ said, ‘Oh ! dad, buy me dat per’ ’il doggie ; do, dere’s a 
dood dad, den I’ll love you!’ And she put her arms round my neck 
and kissed me, and. 

Here my good old friend paused to blow his nose and surrep- 
titiously mop away a speck of distilled emotion that trickled down 
his wrinkled old cheek. . 

“Well, I was always an indulgent father, too indulgent, I’ve 
thought since I got older, a good deal too much so. So the end of it 
was, when we got up beside the old feller, I hailed him with :—‘ Hoy, 
mister, care to sell the pup?’ ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘I arn’t thowt o’t 
yit ; may be T’ool, but I arn’t give it a thowt, yit!’ 

“So I says, ‘ Well, think it over; you’re going on this road, ain’t 
you?’ 

“¢ Yes,’ says he. ‘So am I,’ says I, ‘and I’m going to stop a bit at the 
‘Feathers’ beyond, to give the mare a drink, so think it over till you 
come up there!’ ‘Very well!’ says he, so I drove on, and when the 
mare had had her drink and little Poll was dancing with delight at 
the thought of having ‘the little ball of wool’ as she called it, up 
comes my friend the countryman and he pulls off his hat to me—ah ! 
you may smile, but he did—and says he, ‘ Here you be, measter, I’ve 
a’ thowt it over, an’ yew shall ha’ the purp.’ ‘What do you want 
for it?’ says I, ‘ Well, I doant think asa matter o’ fi’ bob ’ud be 
too much vor’n!’ ‘Well I do,’ says I. *What’ll ’ee gi’, then, 
measter ?’ says Smocky.. ‘I'll give you three shillings for it!’ ‘ You 
shall ha’ it, if you’ll drow in a quart o’ ale!’ 

“So I didn’t haggle any more, but I give the three bob and the 
drink, and Polly, had the pup ; and when I got home, the old woman 
see Polly following me up the garden in the front of our little place. 
I was in the corn and coal line then and a good business I had, too, 
and we lived in as nice a little place as ever you see, with a bit of 
flower garden in front as the missus was proud on J can tell you, 
and a kitchen-garden at the back, that.grew all the vegetables we 
could use, and more. When the old womamsaw Poll with the pup in 
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her arms I thought she’d have had a fit, she screamed so. She swore 
the little brute should never come into her place, she’d ,hang it, or 
drown it, anything rather than keep it. So she went on, till poor 
little Poll cried fit to break her heart, and I got the old woman 
pacified a bit, and at last persuaded her to let it in. And when she 
had calmed down enough to ask a few questions about it, I told her 
its hist’ry, just as I’ve been telling you, and she finished up by say- 
ing, ‘I should think you might have found something better to do 
with three shillings than buy a parcel of dogs!’ I was proceeding 
to point out that one puppy could hardly be fairly called a parcel of 
dogs, when Polly broke in with: ‘Dad, don’t fo’git the beer you 
gived-the man for doggie !’ ‘ What ?’ said the old girl. ‘ Yes,’ I says, 
*fourpence more !’ ‘Three and fourpence for such a dog as that,? why 
whenever I set eyes on it, I shall think of that three-and-fourpence.* 
And so she did. For he got called that till he died. Ah! she was 
a careful old girl, was my old woman; I should ha’ been a rich 
man now if she hadn’t a’ died. And that’s how he got his name, 
which was occasionally shortened to ‘ Fourpence,’ and sometimes on 
rare occasions ‘ Joe’ or ‘Joey’; and Poll grew up that fond on him, 
and even Harriet herself got to like him, and, yes, I own it, I liked 
it too, just as if it was a child, for it was such a comical little thing, 
full of its tricks and pranks and it grew up so pretty, like a lady’s 
white muff; and when he was combed and washed he was as pretty 
a dog as you’d see anywheres. But ‘Three-and-fourpence’ he was 
called to the end of the chapter, so there was never no fear of our 
forgetting what he cost, and ’pon my soul, matey, I believe that dog 
was a bit hurt at our constantly mentioning his price that he felt. he 
ought to pay us off, and he did too. 

“Once in the middle of the night, about three years after we had 
him—we’d moved up to London then, worse luck—he barked and 
woke us all up—for the place was afire. The gas in the passage 
melted the pipe, and a few minutes more would have settled it, and 
he saved it by the warning he give. As things turned out, it made 
us think afterwards that he meantthat to clear off one of the shillings. 

“Tt wasn’t more than about a fortnit after, there was fippun note 
lying on the table when we was a havin’ tea, and the missus swep’ it 
off with the crumbs—bein’ a bit dark she didn’t see it and she shias 
it into the fire. Fippun notes wasn’t so plentiful with us either, as 
we could afford to burn ’em. Well that dog was on it like a adder, 
an’ he saved it when it was just afire at the corner. He evidently 
knowed as it was valuable. That was the second bob wiped out. 

“The third time, I fell out of the cart, crossing the river Lea down 
East Ham way—lI’d been drinking heavily—no, I don’t touch a 
drop, now—I’ve been a tote ever since—and he barked till some 
passers-by came and pulled me out. That cleared off the remaining 
shilling, and I suppose he thought we couldn’t grumble if we were 
a ‘joey’ out of pocket by him; but I always say that poor old 
‘Three-and-fourpence,’ what with the fire and the note saved me 
scores of pounds, to say nothing of my life, which, perhaps, he 
estimated at the other onc-and-fourpence. 
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“Well, time went on and we Went down the hill, after my old 
woman died,—till Polly was fifteem and she went on.the stage. She 
was at the Alhambra when it was burnt down, I mean engaged there 
you know. Well, I’m sorry to say she warn’t the gal she should ha’ 
been, and one night she—she—come home with a diment ring on her 
finger, and I said ‘I don’t believe as diment rings can be got fair, out 
of two and twenty shillings a week.’ And she tried to make me 
believe as it ’ad been sent to her in a little box with a letter; but I 
knew what that meant. Swells don’t go a giving diment rings to 
ballet girls for nothink. So I told her to send it back. But I'd 
spilte her, bringing her up, and she flounced out of the house, and the 
next time she come into it was about a year after, with a little baby 
in her arms, and—and—of course I let her in; I couldn’t shut the 
door agin her ; whatever her faults was she was my own child. The 
scoundrel—the old story, matey—forsook her and she came back to 
die in my arms. I took her down in the back kitchen, and would 
have put the baby on the sofa, but she wouldn’t part with it a minute. 
She had been walking about almost starving, near on a fortnit, afore 
her pride came down enough for her to come to me.. I tried to make 
her eat something, but she wouldn’t touch a mossel. Her poor white 
face was leaning on my shoulder, when she looked up, and says she 
in a weakish kind 0’ voice, ‘Dad, dear, what’s become o’ poor old 
Joe? ‘Three-and-fourpence’ as mother used to call him.’ 

“With that, the cupboard door, by the side of the fire-place, was 
slowly shoved open, and out struggled the poor old dog. He was as 
feeble and wheezy as an old man of ninety, and we put his box with 
an old rug in it in that cupboard to keep the poor old chap comfort- 
able like. He hadn’t ate his bread and milk that day, and I knew he 
was sinking fast. Out he crawled and put his poor old head up 
against Poll’s knee, and she, poor gal, put down her thin, wasted, 
white hand and patted him, and he turned and licked her hand just 
like he used to when a pup, and she cried and J cried, and I see big 
tears a’standing in the poor old dog’s eyes, too, and all of a sudden his 
legs give way under him and he rolled over on his side, and Polly 
hugged her baby closer to her and said, ‘ Dad, dear,’ so quiet like, I 
could only hear her by bending down my ear close to her—‘ Dad, dear, 
“Three-and-Fourpence’ is going home and—-so am I—kiss me, dad, 
and—and take care of my Karl.’ Karl was the name of the villain 
who took my little Poll away from me, and she called the child after 
him. ‘Take care of him, dad—good-bye—good—’ but she never said 
no more, her head fell back and the dog give a long, low whine and 
crawled back to his cupboard, and when I looked at him the same 
night he sort of whined at me again, and then his poor old eyes glazed 
over as they looked up at me, and his tail give one feeble little wag 
and then was stiff for ever ; and when I come to look at the child 
that I’d put on the sofer an’ covered over with a shawl, I see as it 
was cold and still, too, had been dead hours. So there lay my poor 
Poll dead ; her baby dead ; and her old friend the dog, dead at the 
feet of her as he loved so much. 

“Polly and her boy is buried at Willesden, and there’s the grave of 
‘Three-and-Fourpence.’ ” 

NEW SERIES.—VOL, XVI K 
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Verses Suggested by the Love-Songs of the 
Seventeenth Century. 


| 8 
THE PICTURE. 


1 “4AY, would’st thou know 
What my dear Chloris most resembles ? Go 
At balmy evening to some wooded dell, 
And listen to the chant of Philomel, 
Whereat all things rejoice ; 
That is her voice. 


Then look on high, 
Where sparkling jewels gem the placid sky, 
More bright by far than flashing diamond set 
By cunning hand in royal coronet— 
Such gauds as women prize ; 
Those are her eyes. 


If thou would’st trace 
The blushing beauty of her angel face, 
The milk-white petal of the bindweed take, 
Mingled with wild rose in some tangled brake, 
In close and sweet connexion ; 
Such her complexion. 


And in some pool, 
Where arching willows cast their shadows cool, 
And sheets of spreading water-lilies grow, 
The swan with graceful motion bending slow, 
Doth figure, when afloat, 
Her neck and throat. 


Then patient, wait 
Until stern winter comes in solemn state, 
And in the holy quietness of night 
Transmutes all colours to pure dazzling white, 
In one unsullied whole— 
That is her soul. 


=r 
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Annals of the Bath Stage. 


By WALTER CALVERT. 


Vv. 


Bath, yet here it was he rose to that eminence which led 

Sir Joshua Reynolds to say that “if his nation should 

produce genius sufficient to acquire to us the honourable 

distinction of the English school, the name of Gains- 

borough will be transmitted to posterity in the history of 
the art, among the very first of that rising name.” 

Gainsborough was born at Sudbury, Suffolk, in 1727, and removed, 
in his thirty-first year, from Ipswich to Bath, where he was appre- 
ciated as he deserved, and was enabled by his pencil to live respect- 
ably. During his residence in this city he painted, besides many 
exquisite landscapes, the following celebrated theatrical portraits : 
Quin, Garrick, Foote, Linley family* (in the Dulwich College 
Picture Gallery), Sarah Siddons (in the National Gallery), Sheridan, 
and a host of others. Mrs. Garrick said that his portrait of her 
husband was the best ever painted of her Davy, and he presented 
it to the Corporation of Stratford-on-Avon, where it hangs in the 
Town-hall. The actor is leaning against a pedestal, surmounted with 
a bust of Shakespeare, which he encircles with one arm; the back- 
ground a favourite haunt in Garrick’s retreat at Hampton. Gains- 
borough told the writer of Garrick’s memoir, in the obituary of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, that he never found any portrait so difficult 
to hit as that of Garrick’s; for, when he was sketching the eye- 
brows, and thought he had hit upon the precise situation, and 
looked a second time at his sitter, he found the eyebrows lifted up 
to the middle of his forehead, and when he looked a third time, 
they were dropped, like a curtain, close over his eyes,—so flexible 
was the countenance of the great actor. This portrait was not by 








* Gainsborough’s Bath patron, Thicknesse, relates the following story of the artist :— 
After returning from a' concert where he had been charmed by Miss Linley’s voice. I 
went home to supper with my friend, who sent his servant for a bit of clay from the 
small beer barrel, with which he first modelled, and then coloured her head, and 
that, too, ina quarter of an hour, in such a manner that I protest it appeared to me 
even superior to his paintings! The next day I took a friend or two to his house to 
see it, but it was not to be seen—TZhe servant had thrown it down from the mantel 
piece ‘and broken it. 
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many considered a good likeness, and the same may be said of 
Gainsborough’s portrait of Foote; but, as he said in apology, “ they 
have everybody's faces but their own.” 

Although he left a name immortalised in his works, Gainsborough 
added nothing to the literature of his art, but the few published 
letters, relating to his professional life and experience, are very 
characteristic, and bear a true estimate of the artist’s generous and 
kindly disposition, while they exhibit a shrewd and keen percep- 
tion of art and other kindred subjects. 

One evening, when this great genias was going to the Orchard 
Street Theatre, he was shown, by a gentleman who accompanied him, 
a letter received from a female, a stranger to them both, whose sole 
stay in the world had suddenly died without leaving her any sort of 
pension. She depicted her misfortune and misery in moving terms. 
Gainsborough appeared agitated, and instead of going to the play, 


went home, and sent his friend the following letter, enclosing a bank 
note : 


“My dear sir,—I could not go to the play till I had relieved my mind by 
sending the enclosed note, and beg you will transmit it to the afflicted woman 
by to-morrow’s post.—Yours sincerely, T.G.” 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH. 


Music was his passion, or rather, noxt to his profession, the business 
of his life, yet, though possessed of ear, taste, and genius, he never had 
sufficient application to learn even the notes of music. He has been 
known to give ten guineas for an old lute, and ten more for a music 
book of no value, and then throw them both aside for the first new 
instrument he heard. “When I first knew him,” says Mr. Jackson, 
“he lived at Bath, where Giardini had been exhibiting his then un- 
rivalled powers onthe violin. His excellent performance made 
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Gainsborough enamonred of the instrument, and conceiving, like the 
servant-maid in the ‘Spectator,’ that the music lay in the fiddle, he 
was frantic until he possessed the instrument which had given him 
so much pleasure, but seemed much surprised that the music of it 
remained behind with Giardini. 

“He had scarcely recovered this shock, for it was a great one to 
him, when he heard Abel on the viol-da-gamba. The violin was then 
hung on the willow, Abel’s viol-da-gamba was purchased, and the 
house resounded with melodious thirds and fifths from morn till 
eve. Many an adagio and many a minuet were begun, but none 
completed. 

“The next time I saw Gainsborough,” continued Mr. Jackson, “ he 
was in the character of King David. He had heard a harper at Bath; 
the player was soon left harpless, and he really stuck longer to this 
instrument than any other, when a new visit from Abel brought him 
back to the viol-da-gamba.” 


SUSANNA MARIA CIBBER.* 


The annals of scoundrelism exhibit no worse illustration than the 
behaviour of Theophilus Cibber to his wife, the famous tragic actress. 
His extravagance had plunged him into difficulties, and in order to 
raise money he introduced a Mr. Sloper, for whom he professed the 
greatest regard, to the embraces of his wife, and then commenced 
proceedings against them, laying the damages at £5000. The Court 
saw through his infamous business, and awarded him ten guineas, 
while his-wife accepted the protection of the man to whom she had 
been betrayed, and passed with him the remainder of her life, un- 
blamed by a sympathising public. Her misfortune brought some 
affront upon her. Thus, in October, 1760, she was at Bath with her 
“protector” and their daughter, “ Miss Cibber.” The whole party 
went to the Rooms, where the young lady was led out to dance. She 
was followed by another couple, of whom the lady protested against 
Miss Cibber being allowed to dance there at all. There would have 
been more modesty in this second young lady if she had been silent. 
There ensued a fracas, of course. Mrs. Delaney, in a letter to Mrs. 
Dewes, says “that Mr. Cibber collared M. Collett, abused him, and 
asked if he had caused this insult to be put on his daughter?” Mr. 
Sloper must be meant, for Theophilus was then dead, having been 
drowned in the Irish Sea. The affront was the result of directions 
given by that very virtuous personage Beau Nash, then being wheeled 
about the room. Some discourse was held with the shattered beau, 
but nothing came of it ; and pretty Miss Cibber never danced, or was 
asked to dance, at Bath again. This brings us back to the mother, 
from whom we are pleased to part with a pleasanter incident. Dr. 
Delaney once sat enraptured as he listened to her in Dublin singing 
in the “ Messiah,” and, as she ceased, he could not help murmuring, 
“Woman, thy sins be forgiven thee!” Amen! -And so, says Dr. 








* See Chap. XXXI. “ Their Majesties’ Servants,” by Dr. Doran. 
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Doran, passes away “the fair Ophelia,” in that tharacter, at least, 
never to be equalled. When Garrick heard of her death, he said, 
“ Mrs. Cibber dead ! then tragedy has died with her.” But when he 
uttered this, on the 31st of January, 1766, a young girl, named Sarah 
Kemble, then in her twelfth year, was a strolling actress, playing 
juvenile tragedy and light opera, reciting or singing between the 
acts, and preparing herself for greatness. 


MRS. HAMILTON.—1730-1788. 


This famous actress was in her person rather fat, but tall; she had 
a good set of features, but was far from elegant ; she had black hair, 
and seldom or never wore powder, a circumstance at that time un- 
usual, but which delighted her manager, John Rich, to the last 
degree. On her return to Covent Garden in 1752-53, she acted in 
many parts of importance, both in tragedy and comedy; some of 
these parts she was afterwards obliged to resign to Peg Woffington ; 
but she went on with Rich on an increasing salary for a length of 
time. At his death in 1761, his son-in-law, Beard, continued the 
management of Covent Garden Theatre in conjunction with one 
Bencroft. Mrs. Hamilton, having quarrelled with her new masters 
with regard toa part allotted to her in “Lady’s Last Stake,” was 
dismissed ; but was impressed with the notion that the managers 
would be obliged to recall her. So that she might not be too far out 
of the way, she engaged herself at Bath. One evening the “ Provoked 
Husband ” was announced in the bills, with Mrs. Lee as Lady Townly. 
Mrs. Hamilton, as the superior actress, claimed the part, and when 
Lord Townly had finished his soliloquy, Mrs. Lee and Mrs. Hamilton 
both entered as Lady Townly. Mrs. Hamilton entreated the audience 
in the most earnest manner that she might have the preference, but 
tradition does not record how the scene ended. We next find Mrs. 
Hamilton performing in Dublin, where she was ill-received, and not 
tolerated in any part but Mrs. Pechum. In the summer she im- 
prudently married a person of the name of Sweeney (she had before 
lost £2000 by her husband Hamilton). She became distressed, and 
Tate Wilkinson met with her in a little company at Malton, in York- 
shire, where she was acting the Nw7se in “ Romeo and Juliet.” At 
her earnest request he engaged her for the York Theatre. In January, 
1772, she made her first appearance in her established character of 
Queen Elizabeth, and was well received; but unfortunately as she 
was playing Lady Brumpton, her false teeth, being worn out with 
long service, gave way ; she retired in confusion, and was obliged to 
mumble through the remainder of the part as well as she could. She 
returned to London, and was well treated with peculiar kindness by 
her old friends, and was assisted by the charitable contributions of 
the performers. The distress in which she was involved was the 
‘immediate occasion of the institution of the theatrical fund, which 
had been in contemplation for some years. This once-talented 
actress died wardrobe keeper and dresser of the Richmond Theatre, 
where, of course, her stipend must have been small. 
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QUIN’S: LATTER DAYS. 

Quin’s social position, after leaving the stage, was one congenial to 
a man of his merits, taste, and acquirements. In his latest days, his 
power of retort never failed him. When one day, lamenting his 
growing old, a pert young fellow asked him what he would give to 
be as young as he? “I would be content,” said the wit, “to be as 
foolish.” 

Almost as good was his remark to a dirty-fingered clergyman, who 
boasted of what he got out of his living. “I see, you keep the glebe 
in your own hands,” remarked Quin. Nobody bore with his sharp 
sayings more cheerfully than Peg Woffington. We all know his 
remark, when Margaret, coming off the stage as Sir Harry Wildair, 
declared that she believed that one-half the house thought she was a 
man. Less known is his comment when, on asking her why she had 
been to Bath ? she answered saucily, “Oh, for mere wantonness,” and 
Quin retorted with, “Have you been cured?” It was the Master of 
the Mint, who-had said, “If *twere not for your patent, you’d be im- 
prisoned!” Quin replied, “Aye, and if ’twere not for yowr patent, 
you'd be hanged !” 

He was extremely unwilling to allow his portrait to be painted, 
and it was only at/Gainsborough’s appeal, “If you will let me take 
your likeness, I shall live for ever,” that he consented. This por- 
trait? became ‘the property of John Wiltshire, the great carrier of 
that day, who’ gratuitously conveyed all Gainsborough’s pictures to 
London. 

From the time that Quin retired from the stage, a good harmony 
subsisted, and a regular correspondence was carried on, between 








+ “In the summer of 1860, a great treat was in store for me ; I had been promised 
a view of no less than seven of Gainsborough’s grand pictures, two of them perhaps 
the finest he eyer painted, namely, ‘The Return from the Harvest Field,” and “ The 
Bradford Parish Clerk.” They were at Shockerwick, where Mr. John Wiltshire, the 
owner of these treasures, kindly acted as showman on the occasion. We were standing 
together, looking at the famous portrait of Quin, the comedian, when Mr. Wiltshire 
turned to me and said, ‘A very remarkable incident occurred to me once when, as a 
boy and in the absence of my father, I was showing that picture to a gentleman, who, 
as I soon discovered, was no less a man than Mr. Pitt, the distinguished statesman, 
and at that time Prime Minister of England. He was looking intently at the picture 
through the hollow of his two hands, when suddenly a sound caught his ear—it was 
that of a horse galloping furiously up the gravel road leading to the house! “That 
must be a courier,” he said, eagerly, ‘“‘ with news for me!” and almost immediately 
a man, bobbed and spurred, and splashed from head to foot, entered the room and 
handed his despatches to the Minister, still standing before the picture. Tearing 
them open, he became intensely agitated, and exclaimed, ‘“ Heavy news, indeed! do 
get me some brandy!” ‘On which,’ said Mr. Wiltshire, ‘I rushed out and brought 
in the brandy myself; and can, at this moment, well remember the little water he 
added to the spirit as he tossed off a tumbler-full at a gulp; he then took another, 
acd I believe if he had not done so, he would have fainted on the spot. The 
Battle of Austerlitz had been fought and won by Buonaparte. The Emperors of 
Russia and Austria had command of it, and the coalition had been mainly due to a 
brilliant effort of Pitt’s genius, by which he hoped to crush the hydra-headed power 
of Napoleon. .The disappointment overwhelmed him ; it was more than he could 
bear, and in less than two months from that date, he sank under the weight of it. 
Austerlitz was fought on the 2nd of December, 1805, and the great Statesman died 
on the 23rd of January, 1806.’” ‘This note, contributed by the Rev. E. W. L. Davies 
to Peach’s “Historic Houses in Bath,” refers to William Pitt in 1805, when he visited 
the Earl of Harrowby, who was living at. that time in the Duke of Northumberland’s 
mansion, 11, Laura Place.—Rev. Davies. 
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Garrick and him ; and when he paid a visit to his friends in town 
once a year, he constantly passed a week or two at Garrick’s villa at 
Hampton. While guest at this residence in 1765, he was ‘stricken 
with the illness which ultimately proved fatal. His wit, however, 
did not forsake him to the last. The doctors were discussing how 














QUIN’S MONUMENT IN THE BATH ABBEY. 

From a photograph taken specially for THE THEATRE by Friese Green, Simpson & Co., Ltd., Bath.’ 
they could raise a sweat upon him as the only means of saving his 
life. “Only send in your bills, and it’s done,” was the wit’s reply. 

The day before he died he drank a bottle of claret, and being sen- 
sible of his approaching end, he said he could wish that the last 
tragic scene was over, though he was in hopes he should be able to 
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go through it with becoming dignity. He was not mistaken, and 
departed this life on the 21st of January, 1766, about four o’clock in 
the morning, in the seventy-third year of his age. 

In the “ Bath Journal” of January 27th, 1766, appears the follow- 
ing obituary notice :—“Tnesday morning, died at his lodgings in 
this city, Mr. Quin, the celebrated comedian, who had retired from 
the stage some years.” His death, judging from this notice, excited 
little or no interest ; the house in which he died not even being 
mentioned, though there is little doubt it occurred in the same house 
which long before had been occupied by Lord Chesterfield in Pierre- 
pont Street (now known as Chesterfield House). 

He was buried in the Bath Abbey. Upon the gravestone, in the 
centre aisle of the nave, is inscribed— 

‘“‘ Here lies the body of Mr. James Quin. 
The scene is chang’d—I am no more, 
Death’s the last act—now all is o’er.” 

In the north aisle of the church is a marble tablet which has 2 
striking likeness of this once famous comedian. It has also under 
it a mask and a dagger, representing comedy and tragedy, and a 
characteristic epitaph from the pen of Garrick, which is truly 
epigrammatic. The first lines having pointed out his mental and per- 
sonal qualifications, the last end with this moral :— 

“ Here lies James Quin, deign, reader, to be taught, 
Whate’er thy strength of body, force of thought, 
In nature’s happiest mould however cast, 

To this complexion thou must come at last.” 

Quin’s will is not uninstructive as an. illustration of the actor’s 
character. There is, perhaps, not a friend he had possessed, or ser- 
vant who had been faithful to him, who is forgotten in it. Various 
are the bequests, from £50 “to Mr. Thomas Gainsborough, limner,” 
or to a cousin practising medicine in Dublin, to £500 and a share of 
the residue to a kind-hearted oilman in the Strand. To one in- 
dividual he bequeaths his watch, in accordance with an “ imprudent 
promise” to that effect! James Quin did not like the man, but he 
would not break his word. Requiescat in pace! His death gave 
satisfaction to none but the John Dorys; and Walpole wrote no bad 
epistle on him when he said, “Pray who is to give an idea of 
Falstaff now Quin is dead ?” 


THE FIRST PROVINCIAL THEATRE ROYAL. 

In progress of time, from the great increase of the city, the 
Orchard Street Theatre was enlarged to double its former dimen- 
sions, and had grown into a valuable property, but it was still un- 
protected by the, law, and, of course, liable to opposition from any 
adventurers that might choose to erect another, ascheme at that time 
in serious contemplation of the owners of property in the new part 
of the town. It is well known that a very severe Act of Parliament 
then existed against the public exhibition of dramatic performances, 
limiting the prerogative of the crown to the granting any future 
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patents or licenses beyond those already in existence for Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane; and this limitation was to the place of the 
King’s residence, and only during such residence. His Majesty: 
therefére, had not the power of extending his protection to a theatre 
at Bath, consequently the security of the property in question, and 
the personal safety of the performers from the rigour of the law, 
would be both at hazard, unless an Act of Parliament could be first 
obtained to grant such liberty. 

Accordingly, a petition was presented to Parliament from Mr. 
Palmer for this purpose, which was warmly and generously sup- 
ported hy the Corporation of Bath. The conduct of this important 
application was entrusted to Palmer’s son, John Palmer. After 
considerable opposition, this energetic young man succeeded in 
obtaining the Act solicited, which was passed in the eighth year 
of His Majesty King George III., who under that authority imme- 
diately granted a patent for the Bath Theatre, whereby it obtained 
the rank and title of a Theatre Royal, being the first out of the 
metropolis. It is recorded in the “ Annual Register ” as follows :— 

“ January 29th, 1768.—His Majesty went to the house of peers, and gave the 


royal assent to the following bills. . . . The bill to enable his Majesty to 
licence a play-house in the city of Bath.” 


This was the first Act of Parliament of this kind ever passed for 
an English theatre. The talents displayed by the younger Palmer 
on this occasion procured him the esteem of several distinguished 
political and theatrical characters, whose warmest friendship and 


zeal to his interest continued during their lives. 


(To be continued.) 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“CAPTAIN THERESE.” 


Comic opera, in three acts, written by MM. ALEXANDRE BIssoN and F. C. BURNAND; composed by 
R. PLANQUETTE. 
First produced at the Prince of Wales’¢ Theatre, Monday evening, August 25, 1890. 


Vicomte Tancréde de la Colonel Sombréro .- Mr. HENRY ASHLEY. 
Touche appa penance Sergeant Vadebonceur Mr. T. ARTHUR. 

Philip de Bellegarde ; = JOSEPH TAPLEY. Sergeant La Tulipe .. Mr. A. THOMAS. 

Coupécourt Mr. J. ETTINSON. M ii { Miss PHYLLIS BRoUGH- 

Marquis de Vardeuil .. Mr. HARRY PARKER. Arcee =... +. ++) TON, 


capa oan). Me-R-Arausiae™™ | Mme a Chine | yosen san 
Major de laGonfriere Mr. GEORGE MARLER. nin. + sais FLORENCE 
M. Duvet { Mr. HARRY MONK- . ( DARLEY. 
aod ae 3 na Mile. Thérése .. .. Miss ATTALIE CLAIRE. 
Unlike most of the comic operas that we have given us in England’ 
which are the work of foreign authors and composers, “ Captain 
Thérése ” was written especially for a London audience, and had not 
been tried abroad before it was first produced at the Prince of Wales’s. 
The plot is a good deal involved and somewhat inconsequential, but 
there is in the original idea sufficient drollery for a groundwork, on 
which the respective representatives of the characters have built up 
some laughable situations, the humour of which has been considerably 
increased since the opening night, whilst, on the other hand, the en- 
tire performance, which then occupied nearly four hours, has been 
most judiciously curtailed to three. The Marquis de Vardeuil has 
arranged for 4 marriage de covenance between the Vicomte Tancréde 
de la Touche and his daughter, Mlle. Thérése. The Vicomte, a gay 
young rake, without caring particularly about the union, accepts the 
situation, but Thérése strongly objects. She has been educated in a 
convent, and has never set eyes upon her future husband, but has, 
from her childhood, had a lover in her cousin Philip de Bellegarde. 
He is equally fond of her, so this family arrangement is anything 
but to their liking. The Vicomte, in his amorous escapades, has been 
smitten with Mercedes (who is only spoken of, but not seen), the 
young wife of Colonel Sombrero, and to forward his views, as she 
has never seen either himself or Philip, assumes the latter’s name, as 
the coquettish Mercedes has been heard to express a wish to be in- 
troduced to him. The Vicomte’s visit is discovered, and poor Philip 
gets the blame, and, in consequence, is ordered off to bis uncle’s 
chateau. There he is soundly rated by his uncle and his aunt, Mdme. 
la Chandédinesse Herminie, who look upon him as a Lothario; but he 
meets his lady-love, and they vow constancy, for she will not believe 
in the stories that are told of him. Philip is ordered close confine- 
ment in his chamber, but being determined to get back to camp to 
clear his character, he lets himself down from his window in private 
clothes, leaving ‘his uniform. He is no sooner gone than an order 
comes for him to take a batch of recruits to the front. Thérése fore- 
seeing the disgrace that will be brought upon him by his absence 
from duty, assumes his uniform and name, and prevails on her aunt 
La Chanéinesse and M. Duvet, the notary (who has been sumrhoned 
to draw up the marriage contract), to accompany her in the disguise 
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of the two sergeants who were in charge of the raw levies, but whom 
her maid, Marceline, has made tipsy. The maid also joins the party 
in the character of a vivandiére. Arrived at the camp, their troubles 
‘begin at once, for instead of the Marquis, whom they reckoned on 
finding in command of the troops, Colonel Sombrero is temporarily 
in office, and as he is a very martinet, he puts them to considerable 
inconvenience from their lack of military knowledge. Worse than 
this, however, is his desire to punish the Philip de Bellegarde, who he 
learns has been flirting with his wife. Here he is in a fix, for he has 
Thérése as one Philip, Tancréde, who still assumes the character, as 
another, and the real Philip asa third. The Colonel puts them all 
under arrest, and tries them all by an amusing travesty of a court 
martial. Happily, the Marquis returns to resume his command, and 
identifies the several parties, who stood a good chance of all being shot. 
Tancréde owns to his misdemeanours, refuses the hand of Thérése, 
which is bestowed on Philip, and Marceline pairs off with M. Duvet. 
My province is only to deal with the acting and the book; M. Plan- 
quette’s share in the opera I leave to my musical confrere. As to the 
book, it contains some “ happy thoughts” from Mr. Burniand, such as 
Tancréde’s bold assertion that “a soldier has no business with a wife 
of his own,” and the old Chanéinesse’s explanation that “to love is 
an irregular verb, which does not require a third person present,” but 
as a rule the libretto is none too lively a specimen of English adapta- 
tion. The lyrics, some of which Mr. Gilbert 4 Becket has contributed, 
are above the average. Mr. Hayden Coffin has never before acted 
with such spirit ; he was quite gay and jaunty. Mr. Joseph Tapley, 
too, was more animated and natural in his manner, though occasionally, 
from excess of zeal, he was a trifle too melodramatic. Mr. Monkhouse 
was very amusing as the notary, a superstitious gentleman, who, having 
been told by a gipsy that he will not be safe under a roof until a cer- 
tain date is passed, ludicrously expresses his fear at ever sleeping ina 
house. He was well seconded by Miss Phyllis Broughton, with whom 
his scenes principally lie, and who has a charming and graceful 
mazurka to dance. Mr. Henry Ashley burlesqued the jealous husband 
and strict disciplinarian capitally :n Colonel Sombrero; and Mr. 
Harry Parker was quietly droll as the old Marquis. Madame Amadi 
was a valuable aid in her character ; and Miss Florence Darley played 
her small part very well. Miss Attalie Claire, an American lady, is 
quite new to England, but made a favourable impression. She was 
very nervous on the opening night, and did not do herself jastice. 
The remainder of the characters were well-played, and the chorus 
excellently drilled. As “the date of the action of the play is between 
1585 and 1590, when the Duke of Mayenne was assisted in his struggle 
for the throne of France by the troops of Philip of Spain,” there is 
ample scope for handsome armour and gorgeous uniforms, of which 
the management has lavishly availed itself, the designs of the dresses 
being most literally and tastefully carried out by Messrs. Nathan and 
Mons. and Mdme. Alias. The scenery, which is very beautiful, is 
supposed to represent the country about Dijon ; and the opera was 
produced in the most effective manner by Mr. Charles Harris. The 
principals and the composer were called at the end of the performance, 
but no great anxiety was expressed for the appearance of the authors. 
On witnessing the “Thérése” a second time, I found that several of 
the characters had worked up their parts themselves to their very 
great improvement, and that the whole went much more gaily. 
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“THE DEACON.” 


. Comedy Sketch in two acts, by HENRY ARTHUR JoNEs. 
Produced for the first time, at the Shaftesbury T’ re, Wednesday Afternoon, August 27, 1890. 


Abraham Boothroyd .. .. Mr. WILLARD. Rosa Jervoise .. .. .. Miss ANNIE HILL. 
Tom Dempste' oo ee ee Mr, C, FULTON. Mrs. Bolingbroke .. .. Mrs. F.H. MACKLIN. 
Tibbetts ... .. .. .. +». Mr.HUGH HaRTING. 





It is generally tnderstood that Mr. Jones wrote this piece some 
years ago, in fact about the same time as he did “ A Clerical Error.” 
This might almost be gathered from the construction, which truly 
exposes the prentice hand. The dialogue, however, is good, and there 
is thesame keen perceptionas usual of the weaknesses of human nature. 
Even all those years ago, the author must have had the same con- 
viction that plays should be written with a purpose, for “The Deacon ” 
is evidently intended to hold up to ridicule the narrow-mindedness 
and bigotry of those in high places, who never having entered the 
doors of a theatre, rail at it as everything that is bad, and not content 
with satisfying their own scruples of conscience, do their utmost to 
persuade others to their way of thinking. Of such is Abraham Booth- 
royd, “ Wholesale Bacon Factor, Mayor, and Senior Deacon of 
Ebenezer Chapel, Chipping Padbury-on-the-Wold.” He is a shining 
light among his fellows; he looks upon a playhouse as all that is 
wicked, and stage players as utterly beyond redemption, though he 
has never been to a theatre or spoken to a “mummer.” It can be 
imagined then that his adopted son, Tom Dempster, is in a fright 
when he hears that the “ deacon” is coming to town, for Tom is en- 
gaged to Rosa Jervoise, a young actress, and he wants to go and see 
her play that night. Mrs. Bolingbroke, an actress, “the Juliet of 15 
years ago,” is herself half in love with Tom, and so she lays a wager 
with him that she will persuade old Boothroyd to go to a play with 
her. When he arrives, she proves herself a wonderful actress and a 
clever woman. She flatters the bacon factor and coquets with him 
till he is almost at her feet, and he confides to her that one reason he 
has for his dislike to stage players is that his only daughter ran away 
with a strolling actor, and that he never saw her again before she 
died. He is going to an indignation meeting convened to prevent 
Exeter Hall being sold and converted into a theatre of varieties. Mrs. 
Bolingbroke keeps him in talk till it is too late toattend the meeting, 
and then she carries him off nolens volens to the play, and he goes 
out saying that he is determined not to be amused—a little weak, one 

would say, in a man who has risen to such a position, to give up his 
life-long convictions so readily. However, there it is, and later he ex- 
hibits even greater weakness. He returns perfectly crazy with the 
enjoyment he has experienced ; he will go to the play every night, he 
will build a theatre in his native town and make all the people he 
employs go to it, and as to the Juliet he saw, why she is an angel, 
and he would like to be introduced to her. Need I say that she is in 
attendance, and that in her the deacon finds the only child of his 
dead daughter !—a child of ten could not but have foreseen this. Mr. 
Jones's work is very properly called a sketch: ; it is not a play, but it 
just fitted Mr. Willard with a character which he made thoroughly 
human in its little foibles, so readily succumbing to the fascination 
of the pretty face of a woman of the world. His make-up was per- 
fection, and his acting could not have been improved upon. Mrs. 
Macklin payed remarkably cleverly, and did not the least overdo the 
coquetry of the character, but I could not quite understand why the 
author robbed it of some sympathy by leading one to.suppose that 
had Mrs. Bolingbroke been able, she would have taken the man she 
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loved from the girl she had befriended and, indeed, almost held the 
place of a mother to. Tom Dempster and Rosa Jervoise were very 
neatly played, and the piece was received with every mark of satis- 
faction—indeed, it has been repeated, and Mr. Willard takes it with 
him to America as part of his programme there. I may mention that 
on’ the same afternoon, Mrs. Willard appeared as Giannina in “ The 
Violin Makers” and embodied the character in a sweet and 
sympathetic manner. 


“A MILLION OF MONEY.” 


‘A new military, sporting and spectacular om. in five acts, by HENRY FETTITT and AUGUSTUS 
ARRIS. 


First produced at Drury Lane Theatre, Saturday, September 6, 1890. 

Harry Dunstable .. Mr. CHARLES WARNER. Elsie Drummond .. Miss HELENA DACRE, 
Major Belgrave... .. Mr. HenBERT STANDING Lady Sandson .. .. Miss LILIAN AUDRIK. 
TomCricklewood .. Mr. HARRY NICHOLLS. Mrs. Marlow .. .. Miss OLLIFFE. 
Geoffrey St. Clair .. Mr. CHARLES GLENNY. Daniel Whetstone .. Mr. A. P. PHILLIPS. 
eee some gl vo Nee Mr. FRED SHEPHERD. a > ie io _ S. CALHAEM. 

v.-Gabriel.. .. .. m . - ohn Pawter .. .. r. F. DOBELL, 

Maythorne {yj Mr. ALLEN BEAUMONT, Madame Ribob.. .. Miss MAY PALFREY, 
Prank Hastings.. .. Mr. MARK QUINTON. Ada Brooks.. .. .. Miss LILy MAKTIN, 
Lord Heatherdown.. Mr. Guy STANTON. Frangois .... .. Mr. RONALD PowER. 
Mary Maythorne .. Miss JESSIE MILLWARD. Reginald Beaumont Mr. F. STONER. 
Hetty Nestledown .. Miss FANNY BROUGH. Sir Herbert .. .. ..) Mr. F KH i 
Stella St. Clair... .. Miss ALICE LINGARD. . Beechwood... .. ..j st: #RANK HARRISON. 
Nance Lee.. .. «.. Miss Lizzie CLAREMONT. 





Messrs. Pettitt and Harris’s drama scored a thorough success on 
the opening night, for it contained all those moving incidents and 
struggles between vice and virtue so dear to the Drury Lane 
audiences. There is a certain amount of novelty about the authors’ 
construction, for the villain of the play is checkmated from the 
first in each of his attempts on the honor and prosperity of his in- 
tended victim. Asa rule writers of melodrama allow the wicked to 
prosper until the final act, when he is generally discovered in his 
nefarious proceedings, mostly through the instrumentality of a 
comic man with a good heart, and is led off handcuffed or commits 
suicide: Some of the audience, I dare say, will be almost dis- 
satisfied that punishment is not dealt out in some shape or form on 
the wicked major who tries so hard to possess himself of the greater 
portion of a “ Million of Money.” But perhaps the authors have 
been right in this, for I fancy in this world the dishonest very 
frequently contrive to keep their ill-gotten gains, and are often 
accepted by the world generally in consequence of their success, 
on nearly an equal footing with the most respectable of the com- 
munity. The hero, Harry Dunstable, is the ward of the Rev. 
Gabriel Maythorne. He has been brought up from childhood in his 
household, and an affection has sprung up between him and Mary 
Maythorne the parson’s daughter. The clergyman has evidently 
some doubtsas to the steadiness of Harry, who is in the army, and hav- 
ing but a small allowance from a rich uncle, has rather over-run the 
constable. From a betting transaction he is very short of money, and 
borrows £300 from Dick Bounder, alow bookmaker and creature of 
Major Belgrave, the villain of the play. The Major has really 
found the money, and, foreseeing that Harry will have some difficulty 
in repaying it, has advanced it in order that he may put pressure on 
the debtor, so that the knowledge of his liabilities may come to Mr. 
Maythorne’s ears, which will probably lead to a separation between 
Harry and Mary, for whom the Major has, strange to say for a man 
of his sort, conceived a violent affection. That which he foresees 
comes to pass; Harry is served with a writ in the presence of Mary 
and the clergyman, who at once says that all communication between 
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the young fellow and his daughter must cease, and that a marriage is 
quite out of the question ; when Harry considerably astonishes every- 
one by announcing that he and’ Mary are already married. Just 
at this moment a lawyer—Daniel. Whetstone—informs him that 
the rich uncle is dead, and that Harry has come into a million of 
money ; the Major having, only the instant before this, offered to 
lend Harry the £300, for which the young soldier is intensely grate- 
ful, although he little thinks that Belgrave has done this 
merely with a view of obtaining an ascendancy over hi. 
In the next act we find that Harry is spending his money 
right royally. Amongst his other tastes, he has developed a 
liking for the turf. Major Belgrave who is now his greatest 
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friend, has, through Harry’s valet, obtained possession of his private 
cipher and uses it to telegraph to his trainer, Joho Pawter, telling 
him not to run a horse called White Stockings for the Derby, and 
makes a very big book accordingly on the event. He also intro- 
duces him to a notorious but beautiful woman, Stella St. Clair. 
Harry, only too readily, falls under her influence, and offers her a seat 
on his drag for the races. Fortunately, however, he discovers in 
time that his cipher has been used. White Stockings duly runs and 
wins, and so upsets the plans of the conspirators. Stella is the wife 
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of Geoffrey St. Clair, a man who has been brought to ruin and penury 
through her and her friend, Major Belgrave. The husband is des- 
perately incensed against her, and is almost insane from drink and 
the unsettled life which he leads.. He is seeking the means to expose 
her and her accomplice, on both of whom he is determined to be 
revenged, and with this view he allows himself to be made the tool 
of the Major, and apparently enters into their plot. The connection 
between Stella and Harry is to be allowed to go on until it is 
patent to the world that Geoffrey St. Clair shall be able to sue for a 
divorce and obtain heavy damages, of which he is to have his share 
with his wife and the Major. By these means also, Belgrave hopes 
to separate Mary from her husband, and that she will legally free 
herself and be in a position to accept Belgrave. The third act takes 
place in the exhibition — The Major so arranges that Stella 
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and Harry shall meet. The beautiful fiend tells her lover that it 
must be for the last time, that her reputation is suffering, and that 
she can no longer trust herself; that she loves him, and therefore, 
for her own sake, must go away. Harry, ina weak moment, yields 
to the ascendancy she has obtained over him and entreats of her to 
stay with him. His wife overhears this, and tells him that for the 
future they must be strangers. Geoffrey St. Clair now has his re- 
venge. He exposes the plot that has been hatched against Harry, 
and the villainy’ of Major Belgrave. He lays open the whole life of 
the woman who bears his name, but in doing this, the excitement it 
causes in him is so great that he is seized with a fit and dies. In the 
following act Harry appears to be going headlong to destruction. He 
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MR. JOSEPH TAPLEY. 


Clown.—‘* Would you have a love song, or a song of good life ?’ 
Sir Toby. --‘* A love song, a love song!” 
Sir Andrew.—“ Ay, ay; 1 care not for good life. 


“TWELFTH NIGHT,” Act II, Scene Il 


Eauneton & Co., Pustisters, 
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has invested large sums in a bubble company, of which Belgrave was 
the promoter, and ruin stares him in the face. Stella, who has been 
living under his protection, now comes out in her true character. As 
she imagines he can no longer support her extravagance she dismisses 
him, telling him that she has never cared for him, and that she has 
had her revenge for the scorn with which his wife has treated her. 
The scales fall from his eyes, and Harry determines to try and 
redeem the past. His regiment is ordered on immediate active ser- 
vice, and we see the troops prepared to march. Mary, in the hopes 
that her husband has repented, comes to Wellington Barracks pre- 
pared to grant him a last interview, but there she sees Stella, who in 
the meantime has entrapped Frank Hastings, a mere beardless youth, 
but very wealthy, into a marriage with her ; and as Mary is not aware of 
this, she is led to suppose that Stella means to accompany Harry 
Dunstable, and, therefore, when he pleads for pardon, Mary is 
obdurate and unforgiving. The last act takes place in Dunstable 
Hall, which is liable to be sold under a mortgage, of which Belgrave 
has managed to obtain possession. Here Mary has a dream, which is 
realised to the audience. As she sits in an old tapestried chamber, 
the scene is rendered quite dark, and then, in an instant, we are 
transported to a “reef on the Indian Ocean.” The vessel in which 
Harry and the troops have sailed has evidently been wrecked, and 
the only survivors are himself, Stella, and her husband, Frank 
Hastings. The latter, who has discovered what a notorious creature 
his wife has been in the past, is only seeking for an opportunity to 


revenge himself by killing her. She throws herself on the protec-. 


tion of Harry, and when her husband sleeps from exhaustion, she 
confesses to the man she so much injured the last wrong she has 
done him in allowing his wife to believe that she was still his mis- 
tress, and, almost as she makes the only reparation she can, she falls 
dead. The scene then is rapidly changed back to the room in Dun- 
stable Hall. Hetty Nestledown is kneeling at Mary’s side, and is 
gently breaking to her the news that intelligence has been received 
of Harry, and when she has been gradually prepared for the joyful 
shock, he appears, and husband and wife are reconciled. The utter 
discomfiture of Major Belgrave is brought about by the fact that 
the shares which Harry had held in the supposed bubble company 
prove to be of immense value. The humourous characters in the 
play are those of Hetty Nestledown, a good-hearted, outspoken, 
pretty, but coquettish girl, who pairs off with Tom Cricklewood, a 
young gentleman who cannot quite make up his mind whether he 
will go into the church or turn comic singer. His fate is decided by 


his being plucked. In the hands of such clever artists as Miss. 


Fanny Brough and Mr. Harry Nicholls, these parts were bound to be 


amusing. Dick Bounder, too, is a droll character in the hands of Mr. 


Fred Shepherd, though I think he might have made it a little more 
refined, as such a cad as he makes him would scarcely be tolerated 
by even a fast set. Mr. Herbert Standing is always good asa polished. 
villain, and his present character fits him exactly; it could not be- 
better played. Mr. Charles Warner, who made his re-appearance in 
England, was very warmly welcomed, and appeared to be as acceptable 
toa Drury Lane audience as he had been in the same line of character 
at the Adelphi. The same may be said of Miss Jessie Millward. Mr. 
Charles Glenney fairly brought down the house by his powerful 
representation of the half-crazed Geoffrey St. Clair. His frenzied 
bursts of passion, his semi-idiotic laughs, and exhibition of low 
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cunning, were triumphs, and obtained for him a special call. Miss 
Alice Lingard, by her fascination of manner, cleverly concealed the 
depravity of the woman who had lured so many to their ruin.’ Her 
death scene, too, was impressive and touching, and she added much 
to the success of the piece. Mr. Mark Quinton was very good as 
Frank Hastings ; and Mr. Guy Stanton played the small part of Lord 
Heatherdown neatly. The other representatives in the cast were 
efficient. Mr. Agustus Harris, who produced the play, almost surpassed 
himself in the various tableaux that he had arranged. The scene at 
the races, with its real drags and horses, the four-in-hand actually 
being driven off by Mr. Charles Warner—in fact all the details that 
we see on Epsom Downs were correctly copied, and faithfully repro- 
«luced, and created quite a furore; so did the march out from 
Wellington Barracks of the troops, preceded by their band—a wonder- 
fully well-managed stage effect ; and the reef on the Indian Ocean isa 
triumph of scenic display. Another remarkably pretty scene, too, 
was the parsonage, with sportsmen going to a meet in the back- 
ground. The interior of Belgrave’s chambers in Piccadilly, of 
Squandor Mansion, and Dunstable Hall, were perfect in their 
designs, and rich in the extreme. The “illuminated féte” inthe 
exhibition grounds was also wonderfully true to the original. On 
the first night the play occupied four hours and a quarter, but this 
was not to be wondered at, considering the heavy change of scenery 
which naturally took some time to get into perfect working order, 
but the performance has now been got within reasonable limits, and 
will take rank as one of the most successful productions ever seen at 
Drury Lane. 


“TRUTH.” 
Comedy in three acts. by BRONSON HOWARD. 
; Revived at the Criterion Theatre, Thursday evening, September 11, 1890. 
Mr. Alfred Sterry.. .. Mr. T.G. WARREN. Prudence... .. .. .. Miss E. TERRISS. 


Sir Partridge Compton Mr. W. BLAKELEY. Patience .. .. .. .. Miss M. HARDINGE. 
Mr. John Penrvn.. .. Mr.G.GIDDENs. Mrs. M'Namara .. .. Miss E. S. Frrzroy. 
Mr.Frederick Fry.. .. Mr. A. BOUCICAULT. Mrs. Tuttle .. .. .. Miss Marta DaLy. 
Mrs. Dorothy Sterry .. Miss H. Foksyru. Jumps... .. .. .. «. Miss E. VINING. 
Lady Compton .. .. Miss F. FRANCEs. 


After a lapse of eleven years (for this farcical comedy was originally 
produced here February 8, 1879, after having been done in America 
under the title of “‘ Hurricanes”) “ Truth,” announced several times, 
has actually seen the light again. Its weakness lies in the fact that 
so much of the second act is a repetition of the first, and that it 
closely resembles several other farcical comedies that have given 
satisfaction ; but its dialogue is clever, and there is nothing in any 
way objectionable in the fun. On its first production in London, 
Mr. Alfred Sterry was played by Mr. Charles Wyndham, Sir Partridge 
Compton by the late W. J. Hill, Mrs. Tuttle by Mrs. Stevens, John 
Penryn by Herbert Standing, and Mrs. Alfred Sterry by Miss Mary 
Rorke ; only one of the original cast remains, Miss E. Vining, who 
then, as now, was a most amusing Jumps, the waiting-maid. The 
situations turn on Sterry, who has married a sedate, loving little 
Quakeress, being seduced by his jovial old voué friend, Sir Partridge 
Compton, to attend, with his two friends, Penryn and Fry, engaged 
to Prudence and Patience, a masked ball in London, they giving out 
that they have been obliged to remain all night at the meeting “to 
consolidate the vested interests of the working man.” Of course, they 
return home very sleepy and yawny, and Mrs. Tuttle, the strong- 
minded mother-in-law, having very shrewd suspicions on the subject 




















of theirabsence, turns eavesdropper and overhears their conversation 
ag to the various charming partners they have danced with the night 
before. She imparts her ill-gotten knowledge to the rest of the 
women folk, who are melted to tears by the duplicity of the gay 
deceivers. These in their turn make peace for a time by saying that 
they were preparing a pleasant little surprise for the anniversary of 
Mrs. Sterry’s wedding day, in taking part in a charade that was 
rehearsed at the house of Mrs. McNamara. They have reckoned 
without their hostess, however, for she suddenly appears on the 
scene and announces that she has been in Bath for the preceding 
three weeks. So there is nothing for it but that the gentlemen 
should tell the plain unvarnished “truth,” which they accordingly 
do. They are once again taken to the arms of their respective wives 
and sweethearts; they have acquired a lesson, that it is better to 
learn that a woman should be trusted, and the mischief-making Mrs. 
Tuttle takes her departure in high dudgeon at the weakness of her 
sex. I should have preferred to have seen Mr. Wyndham as Alfred 
Sterry again; he is so at homein this sort of character. Mr. T. G. 
Warren is not quite light enough for this one in particular. (Mr. 
Cyril Maude was to have played the part, but is only just recovering 
from an accident that injured his knee). Mr. W. Blakeley, as a 
middle-aged gay gentleman, who makes a Chancery suit his constant 
excuse for his pleasure visits to town, was excellent; and so was 
Mr. George Giddens, the veriest of humbugs, who pretends that 
veracity is his forte, and yet is the cleverest story-teller of them all. 
Mr. Aubrey Boucicault was amusing as the young gentleman who 
has to father Penryn’s perversions of the truth. Miss Maria Daly 
took her character too much aw seriewx; there must be a fund of 
grim humour in a woman who admits that she has prevented her 
late husband from gadding about by invariably locking up his 
wooden leg when the clock struck ten. Miss Helen Forsyth showed 
herself possessed of a very pretty vein of comedy as the confiding 
young wife. Miss F. Frances, rather more strong-minded, was 
amusing in calling her truant husband over the coals; and Miss E. 
Terrissand Miss Hardinge looked pretty and shed the necessary amount 
of tears with a due sense for the humours of the situation. We had 
an actress, new to London, I believe, in Miss Emily S. Fitzroy, an 
Australian lady of handsome presence and good clear delivery, who 
should prove very useful in certain lines of character. The revival 
caused a good deal of healthy laughter, and was, taken altogether, a 
success. 


“RAVENSWOOD.” 
Play in four acts by HERMAN MERIVALE, from the story of “ The Bride of Lammermoor.” 
Music specially composed by Dr. A. C. MACKENZIE. 
First produced at the Lyceum Theatre, Saturday, September 20, 1890. 
Edgar Ravenswooi .. Mr. IRVING. Moncrieff .. .. .. Mr. F. TYARs. 


Hayston of Bucklaw.. Mr. TERRISS. Thornton .. .. ... Mr. HAVILAND 
Caleb Balderstone .. Mr. MACKINTOSH. A Priest 0 Bow’. see Sate AGE, 
Craigengelt .. . Mr. WENMAN. Lockhard .. .. .. Mr. DAvis. 

Sir William Ashton .. Mr. ALFRED BISHOP. Lady Ashton .. .. Miss LE THIERE. 
The Marquis of Athole _ F. H. MACKLIN. Alilsie Gourlay .. .. Miss MARRIOTT. 
Bide-the-Bent .. Mr. H. HOWE. Annie Winnie .... Mrs. PAUNCEFORT. 
Henry Ashton .. .. Mri GoRDON CRAIG. Lucy Ashton .. .. Miss ELLEN TERRY, 


Sir Walter Scott’s novel, “The Bride of Lammermoor,” having 
already been dramatised at least four times, as well as having been 
used for the libretto of Donizetti’s famous opera, a keen interest was 
aroused in the theatrical world as to the treatment Mr. Herman 
Merivale would bestow upon the subject. Much was expected, for 
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the adapter had previously given us some excellent work, and expec- 
tation was not disappointed, for the dramatisation has been accom- 
plished in a more than satisfactory manner, the original having been 
only so far departed from as was necessary in order to fit it for stage 
representation, and to produce situations that would prove effective. 
Mr. Merivale has retained the poetic spirit of this most tragic novel ; 
he has used both blank verse and prose, and has made all his 
characters interesting. The play opens with a most picturesque scene 
of “The Chapel Bounds ;” on the left, the porch of the semi-ruined 
chapel, on the right the steep and rugged pathways leading from 
“The Wolf’s Crag,” the remains of the old building standing forth 
prominently, perched on high. Here meet the two old cronies, 
Ailsie Gourlay and Annie Winnie, the former answering to the seer, 
to whom even to this day Highlanders, in particular, ascribe such 
miraculous powers of foresight ; and here Ailsie utters the portentous 
rhyme that tells the fate of Edgar, the last of his race, and also marks 
out to Haystou, of Bucklaw, the choice that he will make between 
honour and worldly advantage. Presently a procession enters, 
bearing the mortal remains of Edgar’s father, which are to be buried 
within the sacred edifice. Edgar requests to be left for a while’to 
commune with the dead, and in a soliloquy lets us know the hatred 
he bears to Sir William Ashion, and hear his oath of vengeance. 
When the retainers return, prepared once more to raise the corpse, 
and the priests are in attendance, the officer and soldiers of the 
Presbitary appear with a warrant forbidding the sepulture, and almost 
immediately Sir William Ashton and his daughter Lucy arrive. 
Edgar taxes Sir William with the wrongs he has done him, and for 
which he is about to take summary revenge, when his eye falls upon 
the beautiful girl as she rushes between the combatants. Edgar 
sheaths his sword, his friends and clan hold the soldiers at bay for 
the funeral to proceed, and with the words full of meaning the first 
act ends—with Edgar’s utterance of the motto of his race, “I bide my 
time.” The second act opens in the library of Ravenswood, a fine 
old wainscotted apartment with stained glass windows, now inhabited 
by the Ashtons. Lucy has heard so much good of Edgar that she is 
evidently interested in him, and with a woman’s sweet pity success- 
fully pleads with her father that he will not send off some despatches 
to the government which will bring trouble on the young man. Her 
brother Henry calls her forth to witness his prowess with a crossbow, 
and then Edgar comes to force a duel on Sir William ; the sight of 
Lucy’s portrait brings him to a softer mood, and he again stays his hand. 
A shriek is heard without, Lucy is in imminent danger from a wild 
bull, Edgar seizes a gun that is hanging against the wall (most oppor- 
tunely loaded, by the way) and firing through the window, saves 
Lucy’s life. It must be confessed that this incident fell flat and 
tame ; there is but little chivalry in a man aiming in safety at evenan 
infuriated animal. In the next scene, “Tod’s Den,” Bucklaw and 
the blustering Craigengelt are awaiting Edgar, who is to sail with 
them to join the Pretender. He is known to have gone with the in- 
tention of challenging his enemy, and when he enters and refuses to 
give his reasons for having changed his mind, Bucklaw taxes him 
with cowardice, they draw upon each other, Bucklaw is disarmed, 
and exits, breathing bitter words of hatred against Edgar. The third 
scene is a dilapidated chamber in “The Wolf’s Crag,” an exquisite 
piece of painting with high pitched arches and crumbling ornamenta- 
tion. Lucy, however, constantly occupies Edgar’s thoughts, his heart 
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is softened towards her and hers, and when she and her father seek 
refuge in his dwelling from a storm, she gradually wins him from 
his vengeful mood to one of forgiveness, and he promises that next 
day he will become their guest. In the third act, his intercourse 
with Lucy has developed into mutual affection ; at “The Mermaiden’s 
Well,” a lovely woodland, they plight their troth in a charming love 
scene, most charmingly and naturally rendered. But here again the 
legend of the well points to the unhappy ending of their wooing. Sir 
William is a consenting party to their future union, but the imperious 
Lady Ashton utterly forbids it. Won over by Bucklaw, who wishes 
to marry Lucy himself, and at the same time avenge himself on his 
rival, Lady Ashton declares Lucy to be intended to be Bucklaw’s 
bride. The Marquis of Athole has obtained for Edgar an important 
appointment abroad, and promises to interest himself in recovering 
possession of Ravenswood for him; and so with a very strong situa- 
tion, in which Lucy vows to be true to Edgar during his one year’s 
absence, the curtain again descends. The last act is the most power- 
ful. It again opens in Lucy Ashton’s home. She is beset on all sides 
to sign the deed of betrothal to Buck!aw ; her mother urges it as her 
duty. Though still constant to Edgar, she cannot understand his 
silence ; no line has she had from him, and her letters have remained 
unanswered. This is easily accounted for; the tender missives from 
both sides have been suppressed by Lady Ashton. Lucy’s weak 
nature yields to the imperious one of her mother, and she consents to 
accede to her wishes, but in doing so you can see that she is signing 
her own death warrant. The yearning look in her eyes for escape, 
her half-dazed expression, her deadly pallor, too, plainly show the 
agony she suffers. At length she musters courage, and with 
a burst of almost maniacal laughter, she puts pen to paper and 
decides her future. The ink is not yet dry when Edgar’s voice 
is heard -vithout. He has risen from a bed of sickness, and has 
travelled night and day to answer in person the last and only letter 
from her which has reached him. Haggard, worn and weary 
he at once learns his fate. In an interview with Lucy he 
upbraids her with her faithlessness. She is too broken to reply or 
plead much excuse. He demands from her her half of the ring 
which they had broken in gage of their betrothal. Lady Ashton 
takes it from her swooning daughter’s neck. Edgar grinds it into 
the ashes with his heel, he mourns his lost love, and after arranging 
for a deadly meeting with Bucklaw the next day, rushes forth. 
Lucy recovers from her faint, calls widely for Edgar, and drops dead, 
a fatal ending of her young life which does not seem improbable to 
the audience from one or two apt references as to her heart which 
Lucy has previously made. On the sands of the “sea-coast” Edgar 
and Bucklaw meet and fight, and Bucklaw is killed, but as he dies 
he reveals to Edgar the treachery that has been practised upon him, 
and tells him of Lucy’s death. Caleb Balderstone end Edgar's old 
and faithful servant and Aislie Gourlay havé come to meet Edgar, 
and to once more impress on him their warning about the quick- 
sands. Edgar, mad with grief, mounts his horse to ride back to 
Ravenswood, and look once more on his lost love. Caleb watches 
his progress as he rides furiously to meet his doom and fulfil the 
prophecy. The distracted old man vividly and most powerfully 
describes his progress, how nobly his master’s horse struggles to free 
himself from the engulphing quicksands, and at last with a heart- 
rending cry proclaims how man and steed have disappeared beneath 
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the waters. In the last scene, “The Kelpied Flow,” not a word is 
spoken. You see but a sandy border to a wild waste of water, on 
which the sun shines with a lurid glow, and poor heart-broken Caleb 
gazing at one small dark patch that marks the spot beneath which 
his ill-fated master lies. It was wondrously touching, and effective 
far beyond any attempt that might have been made to actually 
represent the catastrophe. Although Edgar and Lucy are not by any 
means the strongest parts in which Mr. Irving and Miss Terry have 
been seen, they will certainly be classed with their best impersona- 
tions—the one from its tragic and gloomy intensity, changed for a 
time to bright and joyous happiness, and the other from its girlish 
charm and pathetic grief. Everyone remarked on the surprising 
youthfulness in their appearance. Mr. Terriss acted with remark- 
able dash and fire as the dissolute handsome Bucklaw. Mr. Mackin- 
tosh richly deserved the special marks of approbation bestowed on 
his acting of Caleb Balderstone ; it certainly was some of the finest 
that had been witnessed ; and Miss Marriott was deeply impressive 
as the fateful Ailsie Gourlay. Mr. Wenman was quaint and 
amusing as the cowardly swashbuckler, Craigengelt ; and Mr. Alfred 
Bishop showed considerable subtlety in his reading of Sir William 
Ashton’s character. Mr. Macklin, strange to say of him, did not 
quite impart the necessary dignity to the powerful Marquis of 
Athole. The youthful Harry Ashton was neatly played by Mr. 
Gordon Craig, but not so marvellously well as to entitle him to 
appear with the principals in the scene when they were called for. 
Miss Le Thiere, one of our best representatives of stern unbending 
women of rank, was excellent as Lady Ashton. It is impossible to 
speak too highly of the mounting of the piece. The scenery for the 
most part by Hawes Craven, was some of the best that has been seen 
even at the Lyceum. The costumes, designed by Mr. Seymour 
Lucas, A.R.A., and Mrs. Comyns Carr, were in the most perfect taste, 
Miss Terry’s dresses and Mr. Terriss’s wedding suit deserving special 
mention. The overture, preludes, and incidental music, composed 
expressly by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, were most appropriate, and the 
funeral chant and the bridal song, both melodious, were artistically 
sung. In fact, nothing was wanting to make “Ravenswood” a 
success. Admitted that it is a sombre play, yet it keeps the interest 
enthralled. It is only in the first two scenes of the second act 
that it appeared to require a little more strength. Mr. Irving has 
commenced his thirteenth season well, and was able truly to say 
at the close of the performance that he would convey to Mr. 
Herman Merivale the cheering news of the success of his play. 


CECIL HOWARD. 





OUR MUSICAL-BOX. 


Our Musical=Bor. 


Musical Silhouettes. 
No. 6.—THE AL FRESCO MINSTREL. 


OMETIMES he blacks his face, sometimes he does not. 

* Sometimes he is a comic-opera tenor down on his luck, 

and at others a child of Christy, who has never come to 

any front but that facing the sea! Sometimes he is alone, 

at others, the reverse, being addicted to choral renderings 

of popular ballads and serio-comic songs, accompanied 

principally on the banjo. Yet again, sometimes he is 

passably good, and at others most insufferably bad—the former when 

he does what he can, the latter when he attempts that which he 

cannot, a distinction which may be applied to many other walks in 

life besides that of the al fresco minstrel. The tenor down on his 

luck can generally be recognised. He looks somewhat abashed, as if 

he were a trifle ashamed of earning an honest penny, and he sings 

with a nil admirari air that seems like conceit, but isn’t. At the 

same time he is not so much to be pitied as others. He is smiled 

upon by the fair sex, envied by their swains, and is, at one and the 
same time a theme of their admiration and romance. 

Yet he is to be pitied, because he does not like an al fresco life, be 
he everso Bohemian. He pines in his heart for the nightly part, and 
the tenor love-song, the footlights and the weekly treasury, the con- 
stant charm of changing towns, and the praise in the local press! 

He consorts but little with the other members of the tiny a/ fresco 
company, the humorous man who sings comic songs and accompanies 
everyone, and the gentleman who plays upon the mandolin. The 
comic man has a very jolly round face, and most probably played in 
the same “crowd” as the tenor. His countenance wears a smile, 
even when it rains hard and no business is to be done. Nothing 
dampens his spirits, not even a sea-fog. 

One cannot but pity him a little, the tenor, and hope that the 
luck will change. He sings well, and there are so many on the 
stage who cannot! But it is all such a matter of chance, that one is 
apt to fancy at times that it is Fortune who should be blind, not 
Justice. 

There is one sort of al fresco minstrel who sits at the seat of cus- 
tom, and looks on. His wife piays the piano, and his children in 
theatrical garb sing, in very high voices, very badly, with gasps that 
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make one shudder, and shrieks that make one wince. It delights 
the people, though ; so it pays. 

The al fresco minstrel who is black, affects a costume that, to say 
the least of it, is loud. What he does in the winter time is a deep 
and terrible mystery. The summer is his season, and the seaside his 
happy hunting ground. Nothing more appropriately emblematic of 
Melancholy could be found than a Christy Minstrel by the sea on a 
wet day, especially if he has got caught in a sharp shower. His 
lugubrious countenance obtains him as much pecuniary kudos as his 
art. But, under any circumstances, a black minstrel, when alone, 
looks as though he had come out with his troupe and had somehow 
lost them. 

Although al fresco entertaining must be a paying game, to use a 
colloquial expression, it is astonishing how few voices are met with. 
Weak tenors and strident baritones, soul-piercing sopranos and 
nondescript coin-persuaders of all kinds there are inshoals. Not one 
iin a hundred has ever been trained to sing ; not one in a score knows 
hhow to phrase; not one in a dozen can speak the Queen’s English 
-without murdering it. 

It seems to me it is a profession much neglected. It requires very 
little capital, and asks no credit ; and there are always opportunities 
to be found. Perhaps our English climate is to blame for the neglect ; 
truly, it is as uncertain asa tenor’s throat, and as variable as a melody 
on the bagpipes. And the life has its drawbacks; it is Bohemian in 
its freedom from the trammels and fetters of Society, yet is it uncer- 
tain in its pecuniary results, An audience that can get its entertain- 
ment first, and is expected to pay afterwards, is not prone to be 
generous. It is as likely as not to get up and walk away with an air 

of dignity strange to it before, and an expression on its face that is a 
mean subterfuge, a visible pretence of not having heard or listened 
to anything. Now, this is unfair; because no one buying a dozen of 
wine, drinks it, calls it poison, and therefore expects to be presented 
with it, free and welcome. 

No. The lot of the a/ fresco minstrel is not a happy one. He may 
smile as he please, but he cannot deceive. And there, perchance, is 
a moral, which he who runs may read ; that there be those who play 
parts otherwhere than on the platform and the stage. Pity isa lovely 
thing, and a cheap gift; but it is much sweeter when Pence go with 
it. You, who give your guinea for your stall to hear a wealthy singer 
carol, remember this, when, cap in hand, expectancy writ large in 
his face, and, maybe, hunger in his heart, the a/ fresco minstrel 
comes to you, petitioning your Pity—and your Fence. 


SEMIBREVE. 


Music is still a dead letter, but there are rumours innumerable floating in the 
late summer air. The prospectus, just issued, for the coming season of the 
Crystal Palace Concerts, shows that out of seventeen promised novelties, seven 
are by home composers. This is as it should be. Whether all the seventeen 
promises will be or can be kept, time alone will show. 
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‘All hopes of the Gilbert and Sullivan disagreement being amicably settled» 
appear to have been dispersed by the intervention, on the instance of the 
librettist, of the law, so far as between Mr. Carte and himself, Sir Arthur being 
made a party in the matter. Musically speaking, it is a regrettable thing, 
though it is an open question whether the extraordinary run of luck that has 
attended the Savoy Theatre trio would continue indefinitely. Extraordinary 
runs of luck kave awkward tendencies to bring themselves to a standstill 
suddenly. There is to be a Gilbert-cum-Cellier opera next year. I have my 
own idea as to the probability of its success, but one thing is certain, Mr. 
Gilbert, with all his faults, will find the composer of “ Dorothy ” a considerably 
more original and poetic libretto than any he has yet worked upon. 


L was very much amused hy the posters that announced “ Marjorie” at 
Brighton Theatre, where Mr. S!aughter’s opera commenced its provincial tour 
on the 8th. Mr. Horace Sedger’s name, and that of Mr. Augustus Harris, 
appear in bold type ; but that of the unfortunate composer is almost invisible. 
This, doubtless, is all right from an advertising point of view, but it doesn’t 
seem quite fair. 


A correspondent writes me: “Some time ago an attempt was made to form, 
for Great Britain, a society similar to the French “ Societé des Auteurs,” which 
should retain, for the benefit of those most immediately concerned, the rights 
of performance in a composer’s works. In spite of the support accorded it at 
first, the scheme ultimately fell to the ground. Why,I think [ can say. It 
was too daring ; it attempted too much, and it made too plain the object of its 
formation. I venture to think that, had the Society been inaugurated on lines 
less obtrusive and radical, it might have become the nucleus of a Protective and 
Defensive Association of Authors, Composers and Publishers, which should 
have had for its raison d'etre not only the one object which was avowed by 
the prospectus issued, but, primarily, many projects which are equally desirable 
and equally in need of united effort that they may be brought about. As it is, 
the chance of co-operation is lost. No one denies that the movement had cer- 
tain rights for which it asked fair recognition. But it began too near to the top 
of the tree. From small beginnings often ensue great endings.” 


To a certain extent the views of my correspondent are my own. There are 
plenty of desirable objects that such a society as might have been formed could 
take in hand, plenty of questions that by it might be led to a happy. and 
amicable settlement. Iam not without hope I may yet live to see such an 
association. 


From what I hear of “Captain Thérése,” it is tune. Well, the public like 
tune. It was partly that that made Offenbach a name to conjure with, and 
Lecocq a memory of pleasant moments. But as I have not yet heard the opera 
with my own ears, it will have to wait till next month. 


At the end of her American season, Miss Marie Tempest is going to run a 
company of her own. 


Miss Agnes Huntington says (and I daresay New York believes it) she is 
taking the entire London company thither to play “ Paul Jones.” Her “entire 
London company” is, so far as I can see, one member—Mr. Albert James. 
However, America will be just as well pleased. 


The children’s opera, ‘“ The Belles of the Village,” is going on tour, under the 
management of Mr. Watkin. It ought to. succeed, for it was, at the Avenue, 
bright, fresh, and well played. The introduction of the old English airs was a 
happy idea, happily carried out. 


“ Marjorie” commenced its provincial tour at Brighton on the 8th, the com- 
poser himself being present to give his work a good send-off. In spite of the 
laudatory p: = everywhere to be seen, I do not think the Marjorie—Miss 
Herbert—wonderful. Her words are not audible; and it takes more than 
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three high notes and.a stereotyped smile to make even a comic-opera heroine. 
Charles Conyers, barring throatiness, and Templer Saxe both excellent ; chorus 
also worthy of all praise. Orchestra rather too much in evidence, a failing 
which time will cure. It may be bad taste on my: part, but I decidedly prefer 
Jennie Rogers as Cicely to Phyllis Broughton. She is quite as pretty, and 
does not sing any worse; and she acts much better. The pretty opening 
chorus of the third act wants a very delicate treatment ; and why spoil the 
minuet by taking it thrice too fast? Everything is well put on by Messrs. 
Horace Sedger and Harris, and well looked after by Mr. Fred Sutcliffe, who has 
had experience—some! Good luck to you, Walter Slaughter. 

Worcester Festival, which commenced on the 9th, was more than anticipatedly 
a success. The most important new production was Dr. Bridge’s ‘‘ dramatic 
oratorio,” “The Repentance of Nineveh.” Critical opinions on the work were 


somewhat divided. Bristol Musical Festival commences on the 22nd of 
October. 


CLIFTON BINGHAM. 


~~ 


Our Eimateurs’ Play=Bor. 


What should we do without our actors! Oh, yes, know. Here’s a blazing 
sun, and flannels have had to be sorted out again, and instinctively our feet 
wander towards the Serpentine to look and to long and to dream of the river 
that can be no more—till next spring—and still I can say what I have said. 
“ Abstracts and brief chronicles!” Nonsense. The man who wrote that knew 
nothing of human nature. Shukespeare! Shakespeare wrote that? Oh, well, 
then, the quotation is wrong. Abstract; I never knew an actor yet who was 
not one of the most concrete beings on the face of this worn out old spheroid. 
Brief chronicles, too! As for that, just try one on the only subject he really 
has mastered—his own art. What eloquence, what romance, and, oh, what lan- 
guage! You could listen for hours. You have to, generally. It is all so 
strange, so new, so unlike the matter-of-fact, dry-as-dust experience of the 
humble toiler at the humble pen. (I hope that won't be printed “pie ;”’ com- 
positors have such a keen sense of humour.) Why, not my fairest dreams, after 
aride on Pegasus, and a beatific Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla, can hold the pro 
verbialcandle toone day’ssober reality inan actor's life. 'lellme of hardships and 
struggles, of sordid surroundings, of disillusionising facts, and I won’t believe you. 
An actor is aking !—or a beggar—but what of that—he is always picturesque. In 
his hand is the key of theonly Gar’ea of Eden, within whose frowning walls we 
are lost to the heat and the dust of the streets, the din of the strife, and the 
need for daily bread. The actor! Ilove him, and so do you. He is the only 
man among them all who “always would be missed.” Tramping up and down, 
in Kensington and Clerkenwell, trying to push and fight your way to a front 
seat in the show of Vanity Fair, you are nothing and nobody, just an atom of 
humanity, unloved and unloving, unknowing and unknown. Your eyes fall 
upon an actor and-everything is changed. Here isa friend. You are drawn to 
him, although you never spoke a dozen words and never met him, and if‘ you’ 
are @ wise man, you never will, for his people are not your people, nor are your 
ways his ways ; seek not to peer into the unknown. But your loneliness has 
vanished, You know this man, or you think you‘ do, which is all you can be’ 
sure of, even about yourself. If he is a hero, you have seen him lose his wife 
and children. “What, all: my pretty chickens and their-dam?” Ay, it isa 
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hero’s fate, the awful price of greatness. You have seen his handsome swarthy 
face distorted with deep grief. The agony of his tense heartstrings has in some 
magic way reached you. You have read his thoughts, such as he wished you to. 
They have been noble. And you have said, “ Here is a man, picked out of ten 
thousand.” And the sight of him, in the temple or the mart or the exchange, 
on the mountains or the river or the sea, and even in the underground, cheers 
you, and braces you to bear those ills you have, and perhaps reconciles you 
to the thought of those you know not of! Let mesee. Whither have I jour- 
neyed? and what went I out for to say? Ah, here’s the thread again. That I 
cannot do without my actors ; could not though some Colonel North or modern 
Melnotte were to present me with “ A deep vale, shutinby Alpine hillsfromthe 
rude world, near a clear lake margined by fruits of gold and whispering myrtles, 
made musical with birds whose songs should syllable her name,” with the marble 
palace, the eternal summer, and etceteras, thrown in. But even I, with all this 
wild hunger for the histrionic race, must own that stuffy stalls and orange-and- 
sawdust perfume are trying to the nerves when the air is heavy with an Indian 
summer’s heat. And I could extend the hand of fellowship to any syndicate 
willing to run a company al fresco during the months when umbrellas cease from 
troubling and goloshes take a rest. If they are in doubt as to what I mean, let 
them run down to Wargrave Hill when Mr. Walters Bond has given up his 
slopes and terraces and gardens to a Pastoral Charade. There they will see 
something to turn any manager but Mr. Irving or the proud director of our 
National Theatre green with envy. On every tree a, hundred twinkling fairy 
bulbs, like glow-worms shedding lustre on a leaf or two and shining in the 
darkness like a mass of gems. A stretch of turf belted with trees and silvered 
by a shaft of pearl-coloured light. And acting on this ideal outdoor stage, a 
company intelligent enough and inventive enough to hold their own against 
surroundings as fair as these. Charades are like songs and singers, “out of 
date,” but put through the pastoral process and developed to embrace acts from 
“ The Tempest ” and someof Planché’s fanciful pieces, they are not to be despised. 
“Witchcraft” at Wargrave was at any rate pretty and novel, and a happy change 
from the ceaseless round of amateur farce and amateur drama, of which the con- 
spicuous feature is always the memory evoked thereby of precisely the same 
thing infinitely better done by “somebody we saw when we were in London 
last year, you know, at the Strand, or the Lyceum, or Savoy, or one of those 
theatres near Exeter Hall.” Emphatically there is a vein to be worked in 
pastoral charades.. 


Natural scenery and a flood of limelight and costly dresses are not of course 
everything. Besides these, are wanted a good eye for a choice of pays anda 
good head for making the most of them when got. Lady Fortunle and Sir 
Chance Nought went hand in hand at Wargrave, and the figure they cut was 
uncommonly pleasing. Scenes from “ A Romantic Idea” and “ The Discreet 
Princess,” the latter “adapted” in a reverential spirit, formed a fresh and 
amusing contrast for the more familiar “Tempest.” Several of the actors had 
distinct aptitude, and in one or two instances the word “ talent’’ would be not 
inapplicaole. Miss Olga Morell Mackenzie sang sweetly and with rare com- 
mand of simple dramatic expression, and gave as unaffected and girlish a read- 
ing of Miranda as any budding Reichemberg might have done. Mr. Bowles 
leoked an imposing conjuror as Prospero, and would have filled the hearts of 
certain critics with thankfulness could they have listened to his sonorous 
delivery of the magician’s noble lines. Miss Mallett flitted gracefully about 
the stage as Ariel, more like a fairy in the weird half-lights and shadows than 
all the tricks of mechanical aerial dives and soarings of the jin de siécle elfin 
could have made her. Mr. C. E. Hannen was a handsome and princely 
Ferdinand, and played with a firmness and a taste for elaboration quite un- 
accountable in an amateur. The same actors took part in the selections from 
Planché, with the addition of Mr. B. Hannen, whose sketch of Hans was a 
capital piece of character acting, and Mrs. Theo McKenna, a prominent figure 
and one of well-deserved distinction in Hans’s dream. Miss Morell Mackenzie 
too, did yeoman’s service, filling the role of a Letty Lind or a Sylvia Grey in the 
company. Her dance was bewitching, and as an individual effort proved the 
most popular, as might have been expected. The English are said to have no 
gaiety. To take their pleasures ily: To be given over body and soul to 
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raking in sovereigns and minding the shop. And so on, “up to the infinite.” 
But really when one considers how our entire English population will rally 
round a military band and march for miles to its inspiring strains, or a street- 
ful will foot it to the suulless strumming of a piano-organ, and how a dance (or 
a fight !) on the stage will carry any play, one feels there must be fun about us 
somewhere. Fun there was to wind up the pastoral charade with, and fun ot 
English make, although the author’s name was Planché. For King Gander, 
Mother, Goose, Baron Wand-in-Hand, and the fair Princesses Idlefonza, 
Babillards, and the rest, were played with a spirit worthy of Terry, Brough, 
— Royce, and it was not for want of trying that the actors were not as 
good. 


Lady George Gordon Lennox got together a capital company for her 
theatricals at East Peckham, and the audience would have encored everything 
if a strong hand had not been laid on their enthusiasm. ‘ Poor Pillicoddy ” 
has been done to a turn, and yet it is always amusing when a true comedian 
comes along to play the tortured husbind. I have more than once travelleda 
good way to see Mr. Eustace Ponsonby—Pytnias to the Damon of Mr. Charles 
Colnaghi, and Coquelin cadet of Belgravian routs and fétes and crushes, to the 
ainé of his still cleverer friend—and, unlike the hermit who was lured from his 
cave, firm in his faith that famishing lions would leave him unchewed, I have 
not been disappointed. He is a comedian by temperament and by instinct. 
His style is broad, hise method robust, and his train of thought always 
genuinely humourous. Well supported by Mr. C. P. Little, another actor with 
a cheery sense of humour, and anample store of comic ideas, Mr. Ponsonby 
made the old mummy live again. Its swathings of tradition, goodness knows 
how many years thick, were discarded, the galvanic battery of high spirits and 
up-to-date invention applied, and in a second the corpse was alive and kicking. 
Miss Milner, Miss Stapleton, and Miss Gwendolen Cook all helped to keep it on 
the move, and a merrier hour could not have been spent. Miss Milner gave 
some excellent recitations to prove thai her talents were not bounded by Mrs. 
Pillicoddy, Mr. Sims’ waif and stray piece called “ Billy's Kose” being charged 
with real and infectious pathos, and Mr. Ponsonby and Mr. Little, not content 
with their hard work in the farce, also shared in this part of the evening's pro- 
gramme, indulging in a “musical duologue” that at once suggested their 
appearance in “ Blind Beggars.” Verb. sap. 


Since we first heard-with a shudder of “Mr. Toole in three pieces,” pro- 
grammes of tit-bits have slowly but surely been coming into general use. It is 
no longer considered infra dig. for actors of the highest standing to appear in a 
selection of what are contemptuously termed “curtain raisers.” Amateurs are 
rarely distinguished for enterprise, but their worst enemies cannot accuse them 
of any backwardness in adopting good ideas originated elsewhere. Their 
annexation of the “ triple bill” notion was therefore to be expected ; and a very 
good example of the virtues of that institution was in evidence at Billing Hall 
on the 30th August. ‘“ Breaking the Ice,” “‘A Husband in Clover,” and the 
evergreen “ Cox and Box,” kept everyone amused for the best part of two hours, 
and the entire company numbered six! Nobody seemed to regret that there 
was no three-act comedy, and nobody seemed puzzled ai the variety of plots to 
be mastered, and the variety of personages played by each actor. Now if the 
intelligence of a cultured audience will hold out against such a strain as this, the 
woes of amateurs will be ended. Their chief lament is that they never can get 
their — to rehearsal. Anything, even-a vestry election, is allowed to 
stand in the way of the stage manager's fixtures, and I have heard it said of the 
first London clubs that a “ full rehearsal” is a synonym for the actual produc- 
tion! Billing Hall may therefore have a page in the Amateurs’ Genest, if 
that classic ever gets beyond its embryonic stage. Lady Winifride Cary-Elwes 
played prettily and with a clever comedy manner in the second piece ; Miss 
Cary-Elwes and Mr. Townshend Ward starting the ball merrily with the smart 
little trifle first named. But the best wine had been kept till the last, in 
defiance of old-world injunction, and Mr. Burnand’s setting of the curious 
antique easily took the honours ; Mr. Gervase, Mr. Dudley, and Capt. Windsor 
Cary-Elwes rattling through the farce like a three-headed Wyndham. 
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Faircrouch under the régime of Lieut. Colonel Dashwood and the Hon. Philip 
Petre might be mistaken for a fashionable theatre in the heart of London. No 
laxity, no confusion. A seat for everyone and everyone in his seat. And 
across the footlights the orderliness of a barrack and the discipline of the 
household brigade. If their programme were as novel as their methods, or as 
perfect, there would be nothing to do but to make a string of names and 
bracket them together, with “Immaculate” written beyond. But in every 
Eden there is a serpent. At least so I have been told by a friend, who had the 
information direct from a daughter of Eve; so I cannot doubt it. And at 
Faircrouch the evil one takes the form of a fatal taste for inversion. Given 
a bill of the play consisting of “Sunset ’ and “ Poor Pillicoddy,” the demon 
turns all their energies into the farcical groove and maliciously lures them to 
neglect the better work. A roaring farce—it being rightly considered impolite 
to scream in districts west of Whitechapel—will always make its way. Like 
the sea there is always a movement about it. You have only to abandon your- 
self to that and you will become as welcome an object of mirth as though it 
was the sea itself you were embarked on. But a dainty little play like 
“Sunset ” has to be built up by the actors, with thought and fancy, and with- 
out these it becomes nothing more than a tenderly written prose poem. Mr. 
_Jerome’s humour can make its way in the face of the dullest acting; but 
pathos has always to be acted down. The audience will help the manufacture 
of the one. They will only look on and critically regard the progress of the 
other. Mrs. Dashwood and Miss Mary Bretherton were a pretty pair of 
heroines and acted in both plays with sincerity and point. Mr. Basil Ready 
was a real country bumpkin as Young Stodd, and Mr. Maberly and Miss 
Symonds gave character to the old people. The farce was admirably acted 
throughout, and the stage management of this was notably good. Faircrouch 
has only to scotdh that snake and fling it over the garden wall, and there will 
be no Amateur Eden to compare with it. — 


SSF 


Our Omnibus=Bor. 


Whatever my be the broad merits of the controversy once again raised 
between managers and critics, it is pretty clear that Mr. Charles Wyndham 
has been far from happy either in the time or the manner of reviving it. The 
storm provoked by his refusal to submit the performance of “ Papa’s Honey- 
moon” to critical judgment in the usual way may be said to have subsided 
though it is now abundantly obvious that it has not been forgotten. With 
regard to that occasion, it never seems to have been fully understood that the 
performance was for one occasion only, and that a matinée, and, therefore, that 
the general issue between critic and manager was not directly raised, or, if so, 
not ina way favourable to the demonstration of the critic’s views. At all 
events, Mr. Wyndham might very well have allowed the matter to rest. Other 

roductions have appeared at his theatre, and the press have been invited and 
Gon responded in the usual way, so that we might fairly have supposed that 
the quarrels of lovers had brought about the traditional renewing of love, and 
that the high combating powers had kissed and made it up. But, stirred to 
wrath by some biting remarks in the New York Spirit of the Jimes, Mr. Wynd- 
ham, diabolo suadente, must needs deliver his soul by means of a letter tothe 
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editor of that journal, and it is with this document that Mr. Clement Scott 
deals in: his trenchant letter to the Era. 


It is no part of our duty to do more than express regret that Mr. Wyndham 
should have so far forgotten what was due both to himself and to Mr. Scott as to 
indulge ina puerile pun on the latter gentleman's christian name. A much more 
serious thing is his imputation of motive in ascribing an hysterical attitude on 
the part of a certain critic. It would be the merest affectation to feign 
ignorance of the identity of the critic referred to, or that the whole letter is 
aimed directly at Mr. Scott. Mr. Wyndham is the last man in the world who 
should raise the scarified dramatist’s parrot cry about “ motive.” No-man owes 
more of his good fortune to the press than does Mr. Wyndham, and until he 
left off trying to please the public because he thought he was big enough and 
could afford to cater for himself alone, no one was more ready, by constant 
courtesy, to acknowledge it. But a change has come over all that. Not con- 
tent with holding unique rank as an exponent of the lightest of modern light 
comedy, he must seek to extend his range by taking the most astounding 
liberties with old English comedy, and treating it as though it were Bronson 
Howard or Burnand. Up to that time the press were as welcome as the day, as 
well they might be, since his histrionic abilities would have been of little worth 
but for the prolonged and continuous chorus of praise that went throughout the 
country, until it was considered scarcely the right thing to visit town without 
“seeing Wyndham.” Directly, however, his irreverent vagaries receive a 
mild but well-deserved castigation at the hands of the critical press—and 

unishment was my 4 never administered more judiciously or tenderly—than 
je gives himself all the petulant airs of a spoilt child robbed of some portion 
of its expected admiration, writes a letter that enables his judges to shut him 
up like a concertina, in. half-a-dozen quiet and caustic lines, and then takes the 
ill-advised step of practically excluding critics from his next production by 
granting them admission only on the unworthy and impossible condition that 
they should write nothing about the play or the performance. Where is the 
hysteria now? In the critics who gravely and impassively followed the even 
course of their duty to the public ; or in the manager who will not acknow- 
ledge the obvious mistake in judgment he has made, but “rounds” on those 
who have told him of it with ‘ll-concealed temper, screams about “ motive,” 
and finally says he won’t play any more? His former ,outbreak might have 
been forgiven him, or even the latter, but for his declaration that he means to 
repeat the experiment at no distant date. 


Without going as far as Mr. Scott, and bidding the manager wait upon his 
patrons hat in hand, it is perfectly obvious that managers get far greater 
benefit from the press than the press from the managers. The advertisement 
received by a newspaper from a criticism, even from an unfavourable one. 
which is sometimes.the best advertisement of all, far outweighs the value of the 
half guinea seat which some managers regard as an overwhelming favour. It 
is not to be supposed for a moment that any reputable paper would object to 
paying for its critic’s stall. That is not the question, or at least, it is only the 
most insignificant part of it. The prudent manager knows full well that the 
important fact of all is, not the price of the seat, but its convenience for the 
purpose of seeing and hearing what goes on upon the stage so as to be able to 
form the'clearest possible impression. Hitherto the courtesy and goodwill 
existing in all but a few isolated, but notorious cases, between managers and 
the press have made it a pleasant thing to submit to the simulacrum of a favour 
involved in the acceptance of a commodious stall. Suppose for a moment, that 
the condition of affairs were changed, and that the critics paid for their seats 
and took their chance with the ordinary public. Such a state of things would 
preclude the existence of the present friendly relations, and it cannot, there- 
fore, be assumed that the seats would be reserved by the management as a 
matter of course, or by any mutually arranged system. Just imagine what a 
scramble there would be. In some theatres where crowded audiences are not 
the rule, it might not matter so much. But, take the Lyceum, Drury Lane, or 
the Haymarket’; though, that of course, involves the incredible supposition 
that Mr. Irving, Mr. Augustus Harris, or Mr. Beerbohm Tree had lost his 
senses for the time being. What a hurry anda scramble there would be and 
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what endless difficulties would arise! The person who would suffer most 
would be the manager, because the system by which the success of his efforts 
is recorded for the benefit of the public and therefore of himself, is out of 
order and works imperfectly. 





As to the right of an editor to determine what is news ready for the public, 
that is unquestionable. So also, if he is foolish enough to insist upon it, is 
that of the manager to refuse or withhold free seats and invitations to a first 
or any other representation however important. But, when he offers seats to 
the representatives of the press on condition that they shall omit to do their 
obvious duty, he is guilty of a simple impertinence. Of course, that is, 
assuming they ask for seats in their professional capacity. There can be no 
harm in inviting them as private friends, and intimating courteously that they 
are not expected to make use of the occasion for professional purposes. 


After all, let us hope that Mr. Wyndham’s little fit of spleen will soon pass 
over, and that in a calmerand more reasonable mood, he may reconsider and 
forget his determination to quarrel with his bread and butter in the way he 
threatens. He is too old a favourite, he has afforded us all too many delightful 
hours to allow us to dwell very harshly on these ebullitions of temper. Perhaps 
the best way is to treat him off the stage as we have treated him throughout 
the great part of his career—refuse to take him seriously. We like to think of 
his mercurial gaiety, his bright irresponsible frivolity that refuses to be bound 
by the shackles of sober-sided conventionality. Why complain of his behaving 
like a spuilt child? He is one—the critics spoiled him first and the public 
followed suit. The first corrupters are reaping the reward of their indulgence. 
Possibly if anyone could be found to spoil him further, the public might suffer 
too. Perhaps they will—indeed, it is not by any means certain that they have 
not already done so. At any rate, his truest friends are those who tell him of 
his mistakes, and the best amends he can make is to acknowledge it, and so 
take one step towards the old pleasant and cordial relationship. 








In any case, every credit must be given to Mr. Scott for his spirited and 
eloquent defence of the rights of journalists. Not his ability alone, but the 
weight of his authority enable him to speak with an unequalled right to be 
heard with respect on this subject. He has done more than any man living to 
raise the tone of the stage, the status of the actor, and the privileges of the 
critic. ‘His pen has done unwearied service in the cause for many years, and 
although he may now speak nominally only as a journalist, his services to the 
public and the profession, to say nothing of his ripe experience and mature 
judgment, give his words a larger audience and a deeper significance than any 
that could attend the utterance of one who spoke as journalist alone. 

Not often does a popular play enjoy the advantage of having a leading char- 
acter played within a few weeks of each other by two such actresses as Miss 
Olga Brandon and Miss Winifred Emery. That, however, is the pleasant fate 
of “ Judah,” in which the latter lady is now playing Vashti Dethic for some 
remaining nights. To put Miss Emery in such a part after the class of work 
she has been doing of late would seem rather like risky experiment, had she 
not recently proved her extraordinary versatility by playing in such diamat- 
rically opposite leading parts as those in “Ularissa” and “ Miss Tomboy.” It is 
not too much to say that it would be impossible to find another actress on the 
—— stage—unless we except Miss Ellen Terry, to whom Miss Emery was 
understudy and upon whom she has largely formed’ her style—who could have 
created those parts, not only so gratefully but even without offence. Her 
Vashti, as might be expectod, differs largely from that of Miss Brandon. There 
is less of the mystie about her and, in proportion, more of the human. Her affec- 
tion for Judah is that of a loving woman, and not the yearning of one scarcely 
yet awakened from a trance-like sleep. Miss Brandon’s devotion partook of the 
mysterious, weird nature of the woman herself. Miss Emery throws off the 
mystic when she puts on the passionate creature, not too bright and good for 
human nature’s daily food. In other words, Miss Brandon does not seem to 
touch the earth at all, and possesses a charm of her own in consequence, while 
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Miss Emery’s intense humanity in the horror and self-scorn with which she realise 
(which Miss B randon never does fully) the loathsome nature of her sin, compels 
sympathy of an entirely different kind. Both of them are magnificent imper- 
sonations, but each gives a different reading of the same character, and it is 
impossible to puta finger on one or the other and say, “ this is the best.” At 
all events, Miss Emery, whois among the very brightest of our young actresses, 
has given a further proof both of power and versatility. 


Intelligence has been received from New York of the death of Mr. Dion 
Boucicault in that city, on Thursday, Sept. 18th, in his 70th year. He was 
born in Dublin, Dec. 26th, 1820, and his first and most brilliant comedy, 
“London Assurance,’ was produced at Covent Garden in 1841, witha very 
brilliant cast. Its success caused him to adopt his own name in future (for his 
first work he used the non-de-plum: of Lee Morton). He wrote many plays, 
amongst his best being ‘“ Old Heads and Young Hearts ” (1844), “ Janet Pride”’ 
(1855), “‘ The Colleen Bawn ” (1860), “ The Octoroon” (1861), “ Dot” (1862), 
“Streets of London” (1863), “ After Dark” (1868), “The Shaughrazn ” 
(1875). Other famous plays from his pen were “ The Flying Scud ” (1866), and 
“ Formosa ” (1869). He first appeared in London as an actor in “ The Vampire,” 
a piece of his own, at the Princess’s in June 1852. His best character was that of 
Myles-na-Coppaleen. He married Miss Agnes Robertson, a very charming 
actress, and leaves two of his sons, Dion and Aubrey, on the stage. For some 
years Mr. Boucicault’s health had been failing, and he sank from pneumonia 
and weak action of the heart. 


Miss May Whitty (the subject of one of our photographs) made her first appear- 
ance at the Court Theatre, Liverpool, during the autumn stock season of 1881, 
and played minor characters in pieces produced by Captain Bainbridge. In the 
spring of 1882 she joined the Comedy Theatre company to appear in the first 
pieces, and occasionally in the other plays. Miss Whitty migrated to the Hare 
and Kendal company at the St. James’s in November, 1883, for minor r¢les and 
for understudy, during which engagement she appearéd as Graham in “ A Scrap 
of Paper,” Suzanne in “The Ironmaster” (April 17, 1884), and Mary in “A 
Case for Eviction” (Sept. 22, 1885). Feeling that she ‘required to gain more 
experience in her profession Miss Whitty left the St. James’sin January, 1886, 
and joined a company touring in the smaller towns, to play leading business in 
such characters as Lady Teazle, Lady Gay Spanker, Miss Hardcastle, Lydia 
Languish, Anne Chute, Claire Ffolliott, &c., and in the March following, was 
engaged by Mr. Charles Wyndham for a tour of “ The Candidate ” and “ Naval 
Engagements.” In August of the same year (1886), Miss Whitty joined 
Messrs. Gatti’s company to play Dora Vane in “ Harbour Lights’ on tour, and 
filled the character at the Adelphi during Miss Millward’s absence, and also 
veyed Ruth in “In the Ranks.” The young actress also appeared as Nance 
and Jess in “ Hoodman Blind” at Mr. Eliot Galer’s Theatre, Leicester, and at 
Christmas, 1887, filled the title-réle in “The Lady of the Lake” in Messrs. 
Howard and Wyndham’s Theatre, the Lyceum, Edinburgh. An engagement 
with Mr. Lart at the Globe Theatre followed, and Miss Whitty next joined Mr. 
Richard Mansfield’s Company to appear as Alicia in “ Prince Karl,” and subse- 

uently went with it to the Globe, where she also played Miss Neville, Miss 

ardcastle, and Lady Sneerwell. On the production of “Our Flat” by Mr. 
Willie Edouin at the Opera Comique (June, 1889), Miss Whitty played Lucy, 
but when the play was transferred to the Strand Theatre ( September, 
1889), she assumed the leading part of Margery, which she has played re- 
markably well up to the present time. Miss Whitty is a bright, clever actress, 
possessing considerable charm and versatility of character in her profession. 


Mr. Joseph Tapley (whose portrait appears this month) at quite an early age 
sang at the festivals and before the City companies. At the commencement of 
1880 some friends of his, considering that he possessed a good tenor voice, in- 
troduced him to Sir Arthur (then Dr.) Sullivan, who was at that time the 
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Principal of the National Training School for Music. Sir Arthur approved of 
the lad’s quality of voice, and as Mr. Tapley’s friends were not in a position to 
pay for his tuition, Sir Arthur very kindly arranged for a scholarship for him, 
which the young singer retained till the close of the school two years later. 
Whilst there he studied singing under the late J. B. Welch, and obtained a 
knowledge of harmony, pianoforte, Italian musical history, etc., under various 
masters. In 1884 Mr. Tapley made his lyrical debit as Amiens in “ As You 
Like It” atthe Coombe Wood open-air performances, given under the direction 
of Lady Archibald Campbell ond the late E. W. Godwin. Mr. Tapley’s maiden 
efforts were so satisfactory, that he was engaged to fill the same part in Messrs. 
Hare and Kendal’s revival of the play at St. James’s (January 24, 1885), and 
subsequently toured with an operetta company, and sang at most of the large 
halls in London and the provinces. Mr. Tapley first appeared in comic opera 
at the Comedy Theatre to create the part of Francis in Paulton and 
Jakobowski’s “ Mynheer Jan” (Feb. 14th, 1887), but the opera did not prove a 
success, 80 he joined the Avenue Company, and appeared in the revival of 
“Madame Favart” (April 18th 1887), as These de Boispreau. This even- 
tuated in a long engagement, as Mr. Tapley remained at the Avenue till Feb- 
ruary, 1890. During this period he created the tenor parts of Gaston de la 
Roche Noire in “The Old Guard ” (Oct. 26, 1887), Count Maximilien de 
Rosen in “ Nadgy” (Nov. 7, 1888), Tristram in “ Launcelot the Lovely” 
(April 22, 1889), Florival in “La Prima Donna” (Oct. 16, 1889), and also 
appeared as Alphonse in the revival of “La Rise d'Auvergne” (Dec. 24, 
1889). Mr. Tapley tranferred his valuable services to the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre to resume his original part of Wilfrid in “ Marjorie” (originally o-" 
duced at a matinée there) July 18, 1889, and placed in the evening bill, 
Jan. 18, 1890), and is now playing Philip de Bellegarde in “ Captain Thérése” 
(produced Aug. 25,1890). Mr. Joseph Tapley possesses a sweet and sympathetic 
tenor voice, has steadily improved in his style of singing and expression and 
in his acting, and has become a great favourite with the public. 


Mr. Davenport Adams writes :—“ The announcement that Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal would appear for the first time in Merivale and Simpson's ‘ All for Her’ 
at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, on Friday, September 5, drew me, as by a 
magnet, to Cottonopolis on the day I have named. The occasion promised to be 
eminently interesting, and it proved to be so. I found the big theatre crowded 
in every part by an audience evidently prepared to be delighted. Manchester 
is one of the Kendals’ strongholds ; this, too, was Mrs. Kendal’s ‘ benefit’ night, 
and ‘All for Her,’ doubtless, had for many local play-goers the attraction of 
comparative novelty. It was played in the country by John Clayton in 1876, 
with a company which included Miss Annie Baldwin, Miss Lilian Cavalier, 
Mr. Arthur Elwood, and Mr. Henry Moxon. In the following year, Clayton 
took it out again, with Miss Louise Moodie as the Lady Marsden ; and during 
that tour the réle of Radford was performed at Glasgow by Mr. Macintosh, 
now a member of the Lyceum company. Still more recently ‘ All for Her’ 

been seen in the provinces with Mr. Fred Gould as the Hugh Trevor and 
Miss Stembridge in the leading female part. 

“The cast of the piece as revived by the Kendals, and as played by them not 
only at Manchester, but at Liverpool and Birmingham, previous to taking it to 
America for their forthcoming tour, presented Mr. Kendal as Trevor, Mr. J. E. 
Dodson as Radford, Mr. Joseph Carne as Lord Edendale, Mr. A. M. Denison as 
Colonel Damer, Mr. Seymour Hicks as Crake (the innkeeper), Miss Nellie 
Campbell as Mary Rivers, and Mrs. Kendal as fsady Marsden. I was rather 
disappointed with the efforts of Mr. Dodson and Mr. Carne, the former of whom 
seemed to me to lack subtlety, while the latter wanted more distinction of 
bearing. Probably, however, both have since improved. Mr. Denison’s Colonel 
and Mr. Hicks’ innkeeper were excellent, and Miss Campbell's performance, if 
a little immature, was very bright and engaging. The chief part in the piece is, 
of couff¥e, that of Trevor, to whom Mr. Kendal assigned an agreeable manliness, 
humour, and pathos, being equally successful in the semi-drunken scenes, the 
serious scenes with Lady Marsden, and the closing passages previous to Trevor's 
fine act of self-sacrifice. The réle is both long and difficult to play, and Mr. 
Kendal came out of the ordeal with much effect and very great credit. 
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“By comparison, Mrs. Kendal hadlittle todo. Lady Marsden makes only two 
. brief appearances in act i, and she is not much more prominent in the third. 
In the second, however, she more than once ‘fills the stage.’ On the first 
occasion she has to be bright and winning, on the second earnest and tender, on 
the third burningly indignant. In all these phases she was admirable, looking, 
the while, charming in her white wig and her gowns ‘of the period.” The 
costumes, by the way, had all been designed by Mr. Lewis Wingfield, and great 
pains had been taken with the general mise-en-scéne. The popular verdict was 
unanimously favourable, and a new career seems open to the interesting and 
effective play, despite its occasional old-fashioned turns of speech and action.” 


Apropos of the allusion to Gainsborough’s poztrait of Garrick, in Part V. of 
the “Bath Stage Annals,” in which the actor is depicted leaning against a 
pedestal surmounted with a bust of Shakespeare, tke artist, in a letter to his 
friend, described his ideas on painting the bard’s features, and, in speaking of 
the well-known statuette, says “Shakespeare's bust isa silly smiling thing, and I 

- have not sense enough to make him more sensible in the picture.” Gains- 
borough, in this matter, was a perfect judge. What was said of the heroes 
before Agamemmon—“ they had no poet, and they died”’—is applicable to the 
features of the Poet himself— 


“ They had no painter, and they died.” 


It is undoubtedly true, that a rude likeness may be drawn by a dauber, and 

’ -we can rely so far upon the dismal resemblance ; but what can be done with it 

in a period where art is required to render pictures endurable? If we correct 

the drawing, we perhaps expunge some absolute peculiarity in the features. If 

--we allow imagination to infer the Poet’s personal character from his mental 

power, we are calling upon fancy to. regulate fact, and every man will draw a 
‘Shakespeare for himself. 


Too late for notice this month, we have “ The Struggle for Life,” the English 
version of La Lutte pour la Vie, by Robert Buchanan and Fred Horner, at the 
Avenue on the 24th September ; and as coming events, ‘Carmen up to Data,” 
sat the Gaiety on October 4; ‘“ The Sixth Commandment,” by Robert Buchanan, 
zat the Shaftesbury, once more under Miss Wallis’s own management, on October 
8; and the “Lyric will open, under Mr. Horace Sedger’s management, with “La 
Cigale,” on October 9. With the commencement of October, too, Mr. Beerbohm 
. Tree returns to the Haymarket with his company to play “A Village Priest” 
-again, and Mrs. John Wood to th2 Court with “ The Prime Minister.” “ Nerves” 
is still the attraction at the Comedy, and “ The Solicitor” appears to be in fora 
long run at Toole’s Theatre. Mr. Edward Terry will re-open his own theatre 
almost immediately with Mr. Law’s comedy, “Culprits,” which has been approved 
by provincial audiences ; and Mr. Pinero is also writing a fresh play for Mr. 
Terry. Thé Vaudeville is being improved and enlarged, and when the altera- 
‘tions are completed Mr. Thomas Thorne will return to it and re-open probably 
with a revival. The Globe is also to re-open some time during October, this 
time under Mr. George Paget’s management, and with an opera, “The Black 
Rover,” by Mr. Searelle, of the music of which report speaks highly. The 
opera is to be lavishly put on the stage. On Monday, September 15, Miss 
Cissy Grahame took possession of the Opera Comique as lessee and manageress, 
and transferred to it “The Judge,” which was so successful at Terry’s, and 
which has been considerably improved by a re-adjustment of the third act. Mr. 
Penley has “developed” his comic business and made it even more laughable 
than it was originally. Before opening at her rew home, Miss Grahame had the 
theatre cleaned and renovated, fresh upholstery introduced, and the place made 
generally more pleasing to the eye. Miss Grahame must also be congratulated 
on the perfect taste displayed in the mounting of her pieces. “ Little Jack 
Sheppard,” the burlesque written by H. P. Stephens and W. Yardley, was 
revived at the Standard on August 18. Miss Fanny Robina was bright and 
clever in the title role, and Mr. J. J. Dallas excellent as Blueskin. 







The Novelty Theatre re-opened under its old name on August 30, under the 
direction of Mrs. J. F. Brian, and with a play by Brian McCullough, entitled, 
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“Light o’ Day,” of which there is no occasion further to speak, as it was 
reminiscent of several melodramas, and could lay claim to little originality or 
brilliancy of dialogue. The author acted with some skill and kumour as 
Bartholomew Brown, and Miss Nelly Nelson was clever as Tiddy Dunn. 
“Cheap prices” and complimentary orders entailing the purchase of a 6d. pro- 
gramme were the ruling of the management. 


In the revival of “The Middleman” at the Shaftesbury on September 6, Mr. 
E. W. Gardiner should not be forgotten for his genuine comedy as Jesse Pegg ; 
Mrs. Willard was Mary, Miss Bessie Hatton, Nancy, Mr. C. Harbury, Joseph 
Chandler, Mr. C. Fulton, Captain Julian Chandler. 


For the illustrations to “A Million of Money” we are indebted to the 
courtesy of the proprietor of the “ Lady's Pictorial.” 


New plays pro luced and important revivals in London, from August 9, 1890 
to September 20, 1890. 


( Revivals are marked thus* ). 


Aug. 25 “Captain Thérése,” comic opera in three acts, written by MM. 
Alexandre Bisson and F. C. Burnand, composed by R. Planquette. 
Prince of Wales’s. 
» 27 “The Deacon,” original comedy sketch in two acts, by Henry Arthur 
Jones. Matinée. Shaftesbury. 
5 Cee — o’ Day,” sensational comedy-drama, by Brian McCullough. 
ovelty. > 
Sept. 1 “A ee of Vandale,” original comedietta, by A. E. Drinkwater 
Grand. 
6 “A Million of Money,” military, sporting and spectacular drama, in 
five acts, by Henry Pettitt and Augustus Harris. T.R. Drury 
Lane. 
“The Middleman,” play in three acts, by Henry Arthur Jones. 
Shaftesbury. 
“ Truth,” comedy, in three acts, by Bronson Howard. Criterion. 
15 “The Village Forge,” drama in five acts, by George Conquest and 
Tom Craven. Surrey. 
15 “Joan of Arc,” historical drama, in four acts, by G. W. Innes (first 
time in London). Sadler’s Wells. 
» 20 “ Ravenswood,” play in four acts, by Herman Merivale. Lyceum. 
In the Provinces, from August 11, 1890, to September 18, 1890. 
Aug. 18 “Capital and Labour,” drama, in four acts, Victoria Opera House, 
Burnley. 
25 “Liberty,” original sensational melodrama, in a prologue and four 
acts, by C. A. Clarke. Morton’s Grand Hall, Bromley. 
28 “New York Politics,” farcical comedy, by James Aikin (for copy- 
right purposes). T.R. Brentford. 
29 “Culprits,” farcical play, in three acts, by Arthur Law. Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool. 
29 “An Engagement,” original duologue, by B. C. Stephenson. T.R. 
Newcastle-on-T yne. 
1 “Niobe,” original farcical comedy, in three acts, by Harry and Edward 
A. Paulton. Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool. 
“Time is Money,” one act comedietta, by Mrs. Hugh Bell. Royal, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
“For Batter for Worse,” original society melodrama, in four acts, by 
Miss M. E. Braddon. (For copyright purposes). West Cliff Saloon 
Theatre, Whitby. 
“The Unionist,” one act piece, by E.R.Cleaton. Prince of Wales’s, 
Liverpool. 
“ His Son-in-Law,” farcical sketch, by W. G. Watson and Alfred 
Rodman. Herne Bay. 
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13 “Modern Ireland,” Irish drama in five acts, by R. F. Sager. Public 
Hall, Bacup. 
17 “What Women Will Do,” comedy-drama, in a prologue and three 
acts, by Jerome K. Jerome. T.R., Birmingham. 
» -18 “It Was A Dream,” one act comedy-drama, by X. L. Prince of 
Wales’s, Birmingham. 
In Paris from August 15, 1890, to September 16, 1890. 


Sep. 1 “Le Pompier de Justine,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by MM. 
Valabrégue and Davril. Folies Dramatiques. : 

10 “Le Secret de Gilberte,” play in five acts, by Theodore Massiac. 
Odéon. 

16° “Le Duc Job,” four act comedy by Léon Laya Frangais. 


” 
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